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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


IS CUBA PAWNED OR SOLD? 


Spain has got a wolf by the ears. She cannot kill 
him, and she fears to let him go; yet the s e 
cannot be prolonged with impunity or even safety. 
Some of. the best troops were despatched in the 
spring with orders to be used by the new Governor 
in bringing the revolt to an end without delay. 
He was not to be nice about the mode of using 
them ; and if he had been, examples not to be mis- 
taken were. given him of the short way of dealing 
with suspected rebels at home. General Caballero 
de Rodas hardly seems te have needed such hints. 
Drumhead justice has been administered in. the 
most approved fashion, provoking fierce retaliation 
upon the scattered soldiery, till the mountain 
streams and village streets of the island run red 
with blood. But all in-vain. The harvest of death 
is past, the sanguinary summer is over, and Cuba 
is not saved. 

What is to be done? Serrano and Prim are said 
to have often declared that the separation of the 
island was only a question of time, and that if good 
terms were not made while it was possible, it would 
be lost some day when no terms could be obtained. 
Duller men than either of them is supposed to be 
must feel that that time is fast approaching, if 
indeed it has not already come. The proposal to 
send another twenty thousand men to re-inforce 
the baffled Viceroy is naturally enough made by the 
organs of Queen Isabella, whose chance of restora- 
tion, or of seeing her son called to the throne, turns 
upon what may be done by getting rid of the army: 
Prim is confident in his ascendancy over them, and 
his confidence disheartens and dismays his foes. If 
we heard to-morrow that he had agreed to send 
beyond sea any large number of disciplined men, 
we should conclude that he was about to give up 
the game of the last twelve months, and that he 
was prepared to make his peace with the Bourbons. 
In any case it is more than doubtful whether any 
contingent that could now be sent to Caballero de 
Rodas would enable him to retrieve his position, 
even in appearance, for any considerable time. The 
revolting colonists have seen the necessity of closing 
their ranks with the coloured population, in order 


to break from their necks the yoke of the mother 


country. In the. words of one of our greatest 
Parliamentary orators, the Creoles have said to the 
negroes, “ Let us take off your chain that you may 
take off ours.” Till this was done the Government 
at Madrid might have clung to the hope of re- 


; 


conquest and repression. They can cherish no such 
delusive expectation now. The waters are closing 
round them ; and they must act with promptitude 
if anything is to be saved of profit or of honour 
from the impending catastrophe. 

Two alternatives have been suggested, it is said, 
by the American Minister. The first, we are told, 
has been rejected, and the second is now under con- 
sideration. An ahsolute sale of the island to the 
islanders, the promissory notes being endorsed by 
the President of the United States, who was to 
receive the revenues and pay them over during the 
period of liquidation, was refused by the Regent as 
being transparently equivalent to handing over the 
“Pearl of the Antilles” to the Republic. Another 
project, the details of which have not been disclosed, 
would dispense with the humiliating formule either 
of pledge or sale, but would insure the recognition 
of equality of races in the island and the acknow- 
ledgment of America’s political interposition and 
moral protectorate, The least requital she might 
stipulate for would be freedom of access, residence 
and trade for her citizens; and this once secured, 
the next and final step in annexation would be easy 
and inevitable. The pride of Spain would be 
soothed by the nominal retention for a season of 
her transatlantic sovereignty ; and she might exuii 
in showing other European States an example of 
Imperial Federalisation by admitting Cuban repre- 
sentatives to seats inthe Cortes: whereupon we 
would only remark that it has always seemed to us 
inexplicable why a similar measure has not been 
adopted. elsewhere. Where colonial interests and 
sympathies are likely to be found in harmony with 
those of the Metropolitan State, nothing but inacces- 
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decline. More provoking than all, the Princes 
whose ancestors graced by their presence so many 
former assemblies called by Popes, are not. only 
resolved to absent themselves, but they will not 
even deign to be represented by special: envoys 
on the occasion. Eleven rows of stalls originally 
designed for episcopal guests have been cut’ down to 
seven—and yet there is room. There is nothing 
for it but to go into the highways and hedges of 
Western Christendom, and bid even misbelievers 
to come in. As no Patriarch or Lutheran is to be 
had, Dr Cumming will he better than nothing. In 
a word, the sanguine dream of Pius IX. that the 
close of his long Pontificate might be marked by 
the first great act of a re-union of Christendom is 
doomed to signal disappointment. The liberty of 
prophesying, won at such a fearful cost of life and 
treasure, is not a toy of which the world is tired, or 
a right which the clergy or laity either of the East 
or of the West are disposed to surrender. ~ 


Not for the first time the Jesuits have made an 
egregious mistake; for it is no secret that the 
approaching failure of the Pope to draw all Churches 
unto him is their doing. Never weary in their 
efforts to exalt and aggrandise the central absolutism 
of Rome, they persuaded themselves and persuaded. 
the wearer of the Fisherman’s Ring that doubt had 
talked itself out, that the spirit of religious schism 
was dead, the counter-revolution of thought 
had set in; 
sheep from a tho Is, to gather them once 
more within the fold of Peter. The demonstration 
is destined to demonstrate only the profundity of 
their unacquaintance with the true condition of the 
world. The universal affirmative they assumed as 


sibility can account for the attempt not being made incontestable, is answered in: the logic of facts by 


to establish a moral and political tie so mutually 


infinitely varied forms of particular negative. All 


honourable and advantageous. In times past this : : te 
Jifficul : tically. j | the nations of the Teutonic, Scandinavian, Sclave, 
ty insurmountable * It and Hellenic races peremptorily refuse all parley 


in our day become as much a thing of the past as 
the incumbrance of armour in fight, or the fear of 
witchcraft. A representative could nowadays com- 


with Rome ;.and even of the Latin kingdoms the 
tone and disposition is more than equivocal. The 
Imperial Lord of Austria, who still ‘wears among 


municate with his constituents at the other side of]. F~ 4 ripe 
: yr ’ his titles that of “ Apostolic,” and whose dominions 
the ocean in as many minutes as it once would are ‘still called, in Acts of’ State,” the" “Holy 


have taken him days or even weeks to ask or- to 


Roman Empire,” has within the last few years 


receive instructions from them. Even the transit — * to’ tejéot' in’ — 


may be personally accomplished in. as short a time 


Papal pretensions to an overruling authority. 


as it formerly took our grandfathers to travel from rs ora 
kj hist Schools, marriages, and judicial proceedings have 
* ——— Kingdom to, town... By "Y leach and all been made the subject of legislation, in 


| he had ) summon the lost 


and analogy, therefore, there is no longer any spirit and substance repugnant to the Concordat 


physical impediment. in the way; and the expe- 
diency has much to recommend it. But for Cuba 
is it not too late? If not sold or surrendered to 
its own inhabitants, it must, in some form, circum- 
locutory or equitable,be mortgaged to the Ameri- 
cans, with the certainty, confessed or unconfessed, 
that, once in pawn,.it will eventually become theirs. 
Better for Cuba that this should be so; and better 


perhaps for Spain. 





THE @CUMENIC COUNCIL. 
The wedding feast of orthodoxy is prepared, but 





they that were bidden are not worthy. The 
Greek Bishops have married wives, and therefore 
they cannot come. The Germans have fastened a 
Bull to the door of Wittenburg Cathedral, and they 
are not yet done proving him ; they pray, there- 
fore, that they may be excused. Other pleas are put 
in by French and Engiish prelates, many of whom 





which has been superseded, and to. the Syllabus 
which the coming Council.is éxpected solemnly to 
enrol among its decrees: and if report speaks true, 
still further steps are likely to be taken by the 
Parliament of Austria in the same direction. .The 
Eldest Son of the Church continues to keep watch 
and ward around the Seven Hills, but he forbade 
the Syllabus to be promulgated in ‘France ; and 
having lately exchanged personal government for a 
constitutional system, he must have made* up’ his 
mind; like his brother of Hapsburg, to let opinion 
have its way in all the weightier matters of the 





bes Which way that is in either Empire may on 


many questions be disputed ; but no one who looks 
dispassionately at the actual state of things, who 
listens impartially to the sound of voices, and who 
reads intelligently the thoughts of men as spoken 
in the literature of the day, can believe that the 
people of France or the people of Austria would 
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boin; but the edicts of no Moumenio Council shall ever|matise as a race of Sadducees—would now cease their 


Universities more antiquo as to whether certain anticipated 
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We have only to add to this report a notification of the 
singular fact that on the very when the pedple of 
Ohnehosen were doing honour to Noah, a number of per- 
sons were engaged in celebrating the erection of a statue 
to Sir William Wallace, at Stirling. There is much 
comfort in observing that neglected heroes are now begin- 
ning to get their due; and we beg to suggest that Brian 
Boroihme, Ossian, and Adam be added to the list of per- 
sons “ deserving of a statue.” 


tolerate any national recognition of Papal supremacy in But for his precautions, Ohnehosen would have been at 
their affairs. g | this pr moment g howling wilderness. Not only had 
The chief Minister of Bavaria, probably the most/he stocked the ‘world with inhabitants, but he had also 
Catholic State now existing in Europe, desiring perhaps to | furnished them with beasts of burden wherewith to lighten 
dissuade betimes the Vatican from the prosecution of its{ their labours. In short, Ohnghosen owed everything to 
, has been occupied for some months in an endea-| Noah, and yet not a single step had been taken to honour 
your to elicit from various surrounding Governments a|his memory. They had statues to poets, and statesmen, 
firm but respectful protest in common against the threat-|and warriors, and philanthropists, but not a stone in com- 
ened attempt at ecclesiastical encroachment. In point|memoration of the father of all these. He rejoiced to 
of form Prince Hohenlohe has failed ; but im point of fact | know that it had been reserved for Ohnehosen—and espe- 
he has succeeded. The reply of the Helvetie Comfedera-|cially his beloved birthplace Dummheitenburg—to wipe 
tion is the last that has been made known. It expresses] this shame from the forehead of the universe, and on this 
with characteristic brevity and bluntness the utter disre-|to him delightful occasion to erect a certainly-wanted 
gard felt by the Swiss for any scheme to reimpose sacer-|statue to the neyer-to-he-sufficiently-honoured ancestor of 
dotal shackles upon them ; but it intimates their conviction | the human race. 
that it will be time enough to take measures of resistance} Herr Doctor Weissenstrumpfen, author of Wanders- 
when the frontiers of their old liberties are infringed. Geneva|chaften in der Logik, hoped that the inhabitants of the 
may cavil and Fribourg pray; and Berne may laugh at|neighbouring Duchy—whom he did not seruple to stig- 




















































THE NEW MINISTRY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The New Zealanders have a policy. By a considerable 
majority the Stafford Ministry has been forced to resign, and 
an Administration headed by Mr Fox has succeeded. Of 
course the state of the Colony in reference to the Aborigines 
is the question upon which the crisis took place, and Mr Fox 
enters upon his duties with certain strong resolutions, which 
for the present constitute the hope of the New Zealand Co- 
lonists. He proposes to remodel the forces now engaged in 
the interior, He seems to wish to spare the Colonial troops 
as much as possible. He will recall them from the incur- 


assertions of ecclesiastical authority in educational and| incapable of hero-worship if heroes they had, It was sions into savage territories on which they are now engaged, 


social concerns would be valid, and how far the State is| notorious, also, that the very writers whose weak and con- ! 
bound to revi them. ‘Phe sepies ue is wid to havo|temptible rallory had been so profusely showered over] 72 Tin tac upon defensive duty those whom he roaing 
received are in a liberal. and rational sense. Meanwhilo|this monument, were themselves natives of Ohnehosen—|.7y i. sothing in all this very alarming to the Colonists: it 
leadars-of moderate and modernised catholic opinion, like ——— —— does not threaten any great draught on the industrial populs. 
Dillinger and Montalembert, rally to the cause of resist-| But in spite of abuse and opposition the monument to tion. But the new Premier knows the Maoris cannot be got 

r is most enlightened and most estimable| Noah was now a great fact. Perhaps his audience would| _ 2 : : BS 20g 
ance whatever : rid of by merely withdrawing and weeding the Colonial troops 
both clergy and laity. Jansenism, though crushed Hye Bile Wo ented tnt Hie — —* — * = i who are at present commissioned to subdue them. He 
ving Mec at the beginning of the last na ye deeply Meme emoereett, deer real stn mana therefore raises the historic ery of ‘ More men ; from 
centary, has never eratiogjed tn Frency, 18 fs * . any a ag =~" 9 nage es Fgh A tes England.” Weare shortly to have the company of two 
paid that & majority of the French Bishops even ne we ae ee = * New Zealand aa a by whom Earl Granville will 
now sympathise with the tenets which were formerly — Pe RNS ay annals: wee pee —— m | be conjured to send two regiments to New Zealand ; never- 
contended for under the name of Gallican . liberties. : Hing the devin af Hith. Fie ; — would be — ⸗ theless, it will not apparently be proposed to assume offensive 
—— — ————⏑—— — —2 * wee a *— amen nga ita — ** the nation ‘of operations even if these troops are granted ; nor is their pay 
Shaee cebjeelny qe tien -Qonetly Anebilahnp D Anktie'te mn estate +e : : whore. enietence ‘hart bees to fall, as heretofore, on the Imperial exchequer. The troops 
friendly to the freedom of the national episcopate as the| declared by sceptics to be mythical. He was a member of ‘Min tenet andl haat ted ts teoieh dilenling $ P 
zealot Bishop Dupanloup, How many French prelates will|the Society of Antiquaries, which had its corresponding|*"* '° ® a J F 401 mete be gd 4 at 
attend we do not pretend to know; of Portuguese and|™embers in England, France, Russia, and all parts of the|Pr°Y%* gt HW —* th 20 a ™ —— 
Hungarian it is said there will be few; but if freedom of| world ; and his audience might accept his solemn assurance|*"2U™ PY the Colony to the Home Government. 

discussion be really permitted, the widest differences of| that there could be no doubt whatever as to the anthen-|. "b+ will — Some say to these proposals? Our 
sentiment will be found to appear; and not even unani-|ticity of these reports on which they founded their right ag the ine ee oe ai 22* 
moun: soqplocsenee: to -perpunde: on ‘his oocaslen. dangers which it seems 9 part of the Colonial policy for the 
even for a day, that in dogma or in discipline, Ohristendom| Herr Baumeister Sackp Feife was proud of the honour Colonists to shirk, It is by no means apparent that regular 

will ever submit to the sway of Papal absolutism, which the people of Ohnehosen had done him in commis-|1.40 76 aro best fitted to mest the Mooris in the vl 
sioning him to design a monument to their common bene- IG pe te ig ag oA rl even, 
factor. He might Skiiih Gb’ ‘dhidiitinabin'’ ‘ of where they have to be attacked. It is not pleasant work 
the . 8 explain sewer’ £86 Yeah gars * for anybody. The last letters left in the depth of winter, and 
As ¢ Companion to the Wellece Mopsment, — — —— high, the | {Pict the horrors of the season in gloomy hues. Even the 
[srectat, nxronr.] aon ! * ie ral Se ola native allies are paralysed in the highlands by the cold and 
Qn Saturday last d large meoting of the inhabitants of|in which it was proposed to place collections of ante-|rre cei nena gen eo ee re pean ‘roops find 
commissariat an almost impossible undertaking, tracks 
bled for wg. Nae At Ae — — diluvian remains. On the summit stood a short pedestal, being washed away and rivers haying become torrents. The 
é er brating comp ion of ajon which was placed a bronse figure of Nosh; at ech! Po ropéan troops have actually broken out into mutiny in 
the advanced front—that is,in the very face of the 
enemy, if there is an enemy to face. Imperial troops 
do not mutiny, and therefore the Colonists regard them 
as much fitter than Colonial forces to undergo the pro- 





4 MONUMENT TO NOAH, 


" a scandal and o reproach that no monument should have | Dummheitenburg. vocations which the latter find intolerable. But it will 


—* ereoted ——— * signal service which} The Graf von Keinegroschen, as treasurer of the funds!) difficult for the Imperial Colonial Minister to seo the 
rendered world, atone for this neglect, * the peo ay * to me 9 —2— matter in this light, The Commissioners may indeed argue 

uous urs of that Vommittee in ge that the mutiny of the constab tural It 
ay ype . all lands te contribute their sub- sufficient money to complete the monument, Every known| of the Pano schalthins “atlas — | 8 
oe a ang * while architects were invited |means of communication had been used. Sunday-school opinions of the commander—which were given by the late 
— designs for proposed memorial. A large | children had been furnished with printed circulars, and had| administration. But who is to give any guarantee that 

sum op Agr collected; a suitable design was pro-|given valuable aid in canvassing for sums not less than|ine new Ministry may not hereafter be guilty of similar 
cured ; and the inhabitants of Ohnehosen were congratu-|threepence. It had been proposed to accept subscriptions| follies? Will the Commissioners agree that the soldiers 
lating themselves on the success of their efforts, when|of one penny; but, for the honour of Ohnehosen, the pro- | from England shall be iridependent of all local authority ! 
some unfortunate dispute arose among the subscribers. ject was quashed. The honourable society of waiters, by | 1 they did agree to this, would the Colony agree to pay 
for troops over whom they had no command? nd if the 


Commissioners could give no such undertaking, or the 
Colonists would not ratify such an undertaking if given, 
could Lord Granyille send troops at all ? 

These questions seem to put out of court the proposal to 
station British troops in New Zealand for Colonial pay ; 
and we hope that, in the sense we have indicated, Earl 
Granville will endeayour to neutralise this part of the 
policy of the new Government by friendly but counter 
suggestions. The Fox Administration have already two good 
strings to their fiddle, and they ought to add two others. 
They are right in remodelling—in other words, in abolish- 
ing and reconstituting—their military force. They are 
right in resisting strong temptations to harshness and 
cruelty, and in resolving to punish the prisoners as crimi- 
nals by transportation, and not by sentence and execution 
it the drum-head, Each of these acts of policy requires to 
be supplemented, The little army should not only be 
reconstituted as a defensive force, but should be so extended 
ind disciplined as to be available for needful operations 
against menacing natives. This could be easily done with 


design was cavilled at; and historical purists exclaimed |he was sorry to say, would not move in the matter ; while 
against the notion of representing Noah in a dress he never|the universities kept superciliously aloof. It was better, 
wore. Indeed, the very existence of Noah became » matter | however, that such @ work should be undertaken and com- 
of controversy. Under these circumstances the erection of pleted by the great body of the people; and it was to 
the memorial languished for a while ; and it has only been | them that he desired to return the heartfelt thanks of the 
within the past year or two that the inhabitants of Ohne-| Committee for their spirited, their noble co-operation, 
hosen, feeling that the half-finished monument was a dis-} Several other speeches were delivered, of less importance. 
grace to the Duchy, set vigorously to work to collect sub- |The custody of the monument was then formally handed 
— * and have the erection completed, As alreadyjover to the Biirgermeister of Dummheitenburg, and the 
’ * hag of handing over the custody of the} public proceedings terminated. Afterwards a dinner, given 
or nes —22— (town-council) of Dumm-| by the Committee, took place in the Town-hall, nothing 
agp ge A place on Saturday last, when a large num- but local wines and dishes being placed on the table, The 
populace was assembled. Unfortunately, the|completion of the statue may be regarded as a great boon 
proceedings were somewhat retarded by h h i —*8 
—— nn eavy showers of} to the peopleof Ohnehosen, It will cause much wrangling 
Hen B y is * er celebrated, fps to cease, and will greatly relieve the minds of those whc 
Bt we — —98 —* ee yin his audience | first projected the scheme ; while it confers upon the Duchy 
wil,” "Phy ‘egg att Gnaeuae ot — a one to a great|a handsome public ornament, which will soon, doubtless, 
y owed to Noah. | prove an attraction to the sight-seers of Europe. 
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hitherto been composed. In that case the representation of 
the new Board must be, by law, strictly proportioned to the 
respective importance of each ; and no section of guardians 
would enter the joint board-room with feelings of pique 
and grudge at an undeserved humiliation. For our part, 
we cannot with satisfaction contemplate the uniop, The 
comparative statistics stand thus : the population of Blooms- 
bury parishes is 54,076 ; of St James’s, 35,326 ; and of the 
Strand, 42,898. The zateable property of St James's is 
447,498]. the Strand, 258,9031., ang that of Bloomsbury, 
254,8197. Any two of these, we submit, would form a 
district quite extensive enough in area and population to 
occupy the attention of any Board consisting of the sort of 
persons whom it is desirable to see invested with the function 
and responsibility of Poor-Law Guardians. Looking at the 
large extent to which the population throughout the whole 
of the region in question are dependent upon wage labour, 
and their consequent liability to need judicious aid in sick- 
ness or misfortune, we are quite sure that no local Board 
ought to be charged with the care of the whole of them, 
if it is expected that they should exercise any influence or 
judgment derived from an acquaintance with persons or 
things. If such oversight be not expected, and the 
whole mechanism of poor relief is to be reduced to a set 
of cast-iron rules set in motion and kept going by relieving 
officers, government inspectors, and workhouse officials, then 
it matters little who, what, or how many the guardians 
are to be: they are only to be there for form, and might 
as well not be there at all. This is, no doubt, what the 
whole centralising systera is drifting towards; and so 
much the worse, in our opinion, for both rich and poor, 


the advantages of local knowledge if the Colonists would 
only address themselves as the Americans have done, 
all along their Indian border, to like enterprises; secondly, 
the policy of moderation towards the offending Maoris 
requires to be supplemented by negotiations with them. 
There is too much reason to suspect that this engine, more 
potent than that of mere devastation and extermination, 
has not yet been sufficiently tried. A purely defensive line 
of action, combined with thorough military readiness and 
expertness of the guerilla type, and clemency towards the 
rebels, leading up to definite proposals for peace, ought to en- 
able the Colonists to get out of their difficulties without 
resorting to Imperial resources. 
































































NEW METROPOLITAN UNIONS. 


The ploughshare of Poor-Law authority is fast effacing 
the parochial lines of demarcation hitherto subsisting in 
the metropolis, Not only are many old parishes, that 
have hitherto lain apart, compelled to make the best of 
one another’s unsought company in the same bed; but 
unions of but a few years’ standing are now condemned to 
sleep (or squabble) in like proximity for the rest of their 
days. The law of natural selection has no place in the 
Poor-Law code. Parishes, like individuals when they 
think of wedlock, would like, of course, to choose for them- 
selves ; fancying that they instinctively know best what 
sort of companions would suit them. But slaves were 
never allowed this liberty without restraint. Gwydyr 
House settles for its metropolitan vassals from what help- 
mates they shall be divorced, and to what new companions 
they shall be united. Moses says something rather severe 
about whosoever shall remove his neighbour’s land-mark ; 
but in this he could not have meant to include Poor-Law 
Commissioners when dealing with the persons and properties 
of their metropolitan subjects: for though a greater than 
Moses has bidden us love our neighbours as ourselves, we 
nowhere read of sympathy or consideration being required 
from Red Tapists for the inferior race of beings to which 
ratepayers and guardians belong. What right have they 
to bother their betters about their opinions and feelings ¢ 
What can they know about it? The right of private 
judgment is no more to be tolerated in a modern parish 
than it was three centuries ago by the Pope in a single 
household, Obedience, we are told, is better than sacrifice ; 
but the law of Goschen improves on the law of Moses, for 
it requires the obedience and exacts the sacrifice too. 

We do not contend that parishes should not be joined 
together for their common good. Neither do we believe 
in any inflexible rule, fitness, or suitability. Similarity 
of condition promotes sometimes harmony and content- 
ment; and sometimes inequality of circumstances works 
not harm, but good. Riches are not uniformly distributed ; 
and it is bad for the rich as well as for the poor that they 
should live apart and separate, We do not object to such 
unions when the judgment of the parties has been con- 
sulted, and they have been fairly led to acquiesce in them ; 
but we do object to ill-assorted marriages and to match- 
making by sheer force. In order to save the expense of anew 
district school and asylum, Parliament permitted, by the Act 
of last Session, the*dissolution of districts formed for those|spend a gay Sunday in wounding and killing harmless 
purposes under the Act of 1867; tho President of the|gulls. In another direction, bird-shooting has recently 
Poor-Law Board undertaking that classification should be}become remarkably prominent. Sparrow-matches are 
attained in.the parishes exonerated, by the interchangeable | getting to be more and more common; and the quantities 
use of their existing buildings. In some instances this|of birds netted for this purpose are enormous. We have 
modification has been accomplished without much diffi-|to remark, however, that it is not easy to see how we 
culty; but in others, the change has been proposed inaform|are to distinguish between sparrow-matches and the 
so un le that new cause for discontent and irritation] more aristocratic pigeon-matches of which they are the 
is, we fear, likely to arise. It is proposed, for example, to|copy. It is customary to dismiss the men who prowl 
‘wed the Westminster Union of St James and the Blooms-|about suburban hedges, and shoot sitting robins, with the 
bury Union of St George and St Giles to that of the| epithet of “Cockney,” and a sneer at their “ Brummagem ” 
Strand. Nothing but compulsion could possibly bring|}guns. But the cruelty of uselessly wounding or killing a 
about such a junction, The Boards of the two former are| bird remains the same, whether the act is committed with 
strongly opposed to the idea of their being merged in that | an old flint-musket or with a central-fire breech-loader, 
of the last-named district ; and not without reason. The|Doubtless the costermonger who hangs about the Essex 
Strand Board does not enjoy, to say the least of it,|hedges would use a better gun if he could afford to buy 
that pre-eminent reputation for administrative efficiency |one; and doubtless he would prefer to shoot at a flying 
and enlightenment, which ought to make its neigh-|bird if he had any chance of killing it. But the necessity 
bours to the north and west desire to be tacked on|is to kill somehow. Kill, in a sportsmanlike way, if you 
to it, The population of Bloomsbury is one-fourth|can; but kill. The gentleman who goes out with a brace 
greater than that of the Strand, while the rateable|of pointers, a keeper, a breech-loader of the newest 
property of St James's is nearly twice as large. Why, | pattern, and so forth, has quite as much as the costermonger 
then, should either or both of these be snubbed and put|the instinct of slaughter at his heart. But what he kills 
down as subordinates in every particular that enters into|may be eaten. Besides, he has invented a sort of theory 
the constitution of local privilege and power? If it he|that he gives the birds fair chance by never firing until 
desirable to combine any two of these populous districts | it is on the wing. The theory is pretty, although, if the 
for the purposes of poor relief, it would at least be more|sportsman be an experienced hand, he will kill the flying 
reasonable that both existing unions should be dissolved,| bird with more certainty than the costermonger will kill 
and that a new union, on a footing of perfect equality,|the sitting one. The costermonger has this additional 
should be formed for the parishes of which they have} point in his favour, that if he hits the bird at all he is 





SPARROW -MATCHES. 


As regularly as autumn comes round, we English indulge 
in bursts of self-criticism. We attack ourselves and our 
institutions with a courage and an abandonment which 
find free scope in the columns of the daily newspapers. 
The last charge we have preferred against ourselves is that 
of inherent cruelty and bloodthirstiness,—the cases in 
point being our treatment of the cattle we import, and 
our inhumanity towards the small birds that inhabit our 
fields, gardens, woods, and squares, One correspondent 
indignantly writes to say that the only people who wan- 
tonly kill the birds which settle upon ships while off the 
Cape are Englishmen. Our children, when they are young, 
are allowed to destroy birds’ eggs; is it any wonder, 
therefore, that when they grow up they take to wife- 
beating, which is known to he one of our chief insular 
sports? There may be some exaggeration in all this, It 
is probable that the young Frenchman of ten or twelve 
would blow a wren’s egg as eagerly as his English brother, 
but for the prudent law which has made the amusement a 
misdemeanour. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that 
there is too much truth in the accusation, and especially 
in the matter of bird-shooting. England stands pre-eminent 
for thoughtless cruelty. The Act for the preservation of 
sea-birds during the breeding months is likely to do a 
world of good; but so Boon as the prohibited period 
expires, down go the noble sportsmen from Whitechapel to 


almost certain to kill it; while the larger bird at which 
the gentleman fires may have its leg broken, or its beak - 
smashed, and fly off into the nearest wood to die a lingering 
and excruciating death. When all is said and done, it 
must be admitted that, so far as individual cruelty goes, 
there is little to choose between the owner of the breech- 
loader and the owner of the “Brummagem” implement ; 
while the difference between the young gentleman who 
invites a party of ladies to admire his skill in kno 
over twenty or thirty bewildered pigeons, and the stout 
publican who fires wildly at three-soore sparrows, is a 
difference chiefly sartorial. 

Leaving the question of relative cruelty aside, we come 
to the results of the shooting, and here an important 
difference presents itself, If sportsmen were to hunt tho 
partridge, pheasant, hare, and pigeon so pertinaciously that 
not one was left in the country, the country would not 
suffer much, Agriculturists would probably sing a hymn 
of praise over the disappearance of animals that destroy 
farm produce without at the same time destroying insect- 
pests. The thinning out of our small birds, on the other 
hand, is a very serious matter; and it is a process which is 
going on rapidly in those districts patronised by the men who 
catch the birds for the matches, ‘In the neighbourhood of 
London,’’ says one correspondent, “small birds are almost 
wholly disappearing. Of the finch tribe, the chaffinch is, I 
believe, the only kind'left anywhere near London.” Another 
correspondent informs us that early in the morning the 
bird-catcher is abroad with his nets around the London 
squares ; and those who faney that, in a large city espe- 
cially, small birds are useless, may learn a lesson from a 
story told by a third correspondent. This writer states — 
that in many of the large American cities, the trees 
planted along the side walks are overrun in summer with 
a species of worm, which loves to dangle at the end of a 
silkén line, and frequently drops on the passers-by, to their 
discomfort and disgust. Recently the Philadelphia autho- 
rities sent over to England for 1,000 sparrows, which were 
accordingly captured, taken over the Atlantic, and turned 
loose in the city, strict measures having been taken to pre- 
vent the birds being interfered with. The English spar- 
rows have already taken possession of their new home, 
built nests and thriven, and it is expected that the 
plague of insects which has hitherto appeared every 
summer will this year be conspicuous by its absence. 
Some two years ago, a vigorous discussion on this subject 
was provoked by certain doings on the part of one or two 
sparrow-clubs ; and at that time the balance of testimony 
was clearly to the effect that small birds, taken generally, 
did infinitely more good than harm to the farmer. It is 
true that in one or two districts, sparrows abound to an 
abnormal extent, and there the farmer has to thin them. in 
self-defence ; but these districts are few and far between. 
The singular clearance of the hop-plant this summer— 
when a swarm of ladybirds appeared to eat up the 
“ blight "showed how one animal may step in to the 
help of man in removing another, When we consider the 
disasttous results which would accrue if‘our small birds were 
to be extinguished, one cannot help calculating how long the 
present drain upon the stock may last, One of the Times’ 
letter-writers saw fifteen dozen sparrows and linnets shot at 
during one morning, and adds that there are probably 
about a hundred of these sparrow-matches daily. Another 
writer recommends as a cure a gun-tax of twenty shillings. 
“The dog-tax has done away with cur dogs, and a gun- 
tax at 11. per annum would stop bird murders at sea and 
on land, so long as it is strictly enforced, with a good 
penalty for each offence.” It may seem odd to many that 
Government should step in to tax the possession of a gun ; 
but at present it imposes a yearly fine of 3/. upon every one 
who shoots game, and that is a tax very nearly allied. The 
project seems to us reasonable; and there can be no 
question whatever that if it should not put a stop to spar- 
row-matches, it would certainly prevent that aimless 
killing of small hedge-birds which forms, in so many dis- 
tricts of the country, the staple Sunday amusement. 


Maeyetisep Barance Wueeis.—An American wateh- 
maker has made a chance discovery (/) that the balance 
wheel in nearly every watch is, if made of steel, converted 
into a magnet, By what process in the manufacture it bas 
become one it might be difficult to say; buat whether the 
wheel be indeed a magnet or not may be easily —S—— 
fixing it upon a small piece of cork, letting it float in sti 
water, and seeing if it always turns in one di n. The fact 
of the magnetic character of the wheel will account 
tions in watches which have hitherto been 


for many 
le. A key, or the steel blade of — 
as the watch, will exert a disturbing influence. But even 
there should be no piece of steel in the pocket the 
—— * twats the a mgd re 
calculations of the watchmaker a very 
piece of mechanism.—Znglish Mechanic. 
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Correspondence, 


THE GUARDIANS OF ST PANCRAS AND THE 
POOR-LAW BOARD. . : 
Sir,— recently a Committee of Inquiry was appointed 
Secale heen ee Fa ee 
ect ‘in wi e 
ment of the workhouse, bro ——5 inst the 
guardians and certain of their rs by the Poor-Law Board. 
The proceedings of this Committee have not received 
sufficient public attention, al h they reveal much con- 
nected with the — of the -Law Board, and the 
determination of imperious body to dominate the rate- 


— and their representatives in every parish and union, 


se roeneel She doctors 
of the Gwydyr-House potentates. 


The St Pancras Committee has given infinite trouble and 


time to the investigation, as the reports which they have for the executioner. 


published prove; and probably no public documents ever 
issued were more fair, moderate, and impartial. The necessity 
for this investigation and these reports may not be known even 
yet to every reader of your journal ; it is therefore expedient 
to my that there exists between the Poor-Law Board and the 
pari of St Pancras a long-sustained and bitter quarrel. 
‘The Board,” in the authority which it possesses by an Act 
of Parliament, desires to a number of sick asylums, at 
an enormous cost to the ratepayers of London ; and it is able 
and willing, from the unconstitutional power conferred upon 
it, to coerce the ratepayers, to build the asylums in spite of 
them, and tax them to build and sustain them at a limitless 
rate —— of St Pancras resists this, 
and it has elected new s, mostly unfavourable to the 
ex of the Board. 
is a nice plan by which the Board can sometimes 
contrive to make it that the parish, by a majority of 
hs sdopted auch & course ax the Bound 
approves, when four out of every five of the parishioners are 
and the Board ws that. This plan is to 
have in each Law district as many ex-officio guardians 
as possible, who (if one may judge by the doings in St Pan- 
estine correspondence with the Board, 
without the knowledge of their fellow-guardians 
Uby the parish, who * — and es repre- 
sen ratepayers, oug one to te parochial 
irs. Virtually, the people who are Gon som ne more 
—— in an —2 Poor-Law rating district than they have 
reference to county cess in Tyrone or Tipperary: By a 
pn hefe and a disguise there, and clandestine co n- 
ence, and with the connivance of the er-oficio guardians, 
the members of the Poor-Law Board can do what they please 
with the rates; and they do please (Whig or Tory) to con- 
duct the department extra tly, superciliously, and 
oA Wah the slightest consideration for the 


— 

In St Pancras this state of things became intolerable. The 

of the Board with the ians has 
gallery was laid from Gwydyr 


intended to act upon in that way. Out of this condition of 
war, parish resists the erection 
tal, preferring the system, now acknow- 
e é in their homes all the 
sick who have habitations in which they can be treated. 
The. set to work with its ex-officio ians and such 
officers as were willing and to aid and abet them. 
Those and these s a number of accusations everywhere 
to_irritate and disgust the public, and thus prove that the 
sick asylums and the bastiles connected with them are 
— things. 
consequence of imputations thus got up and circulated 
oe —* a —* ontentatiou concern for 
, and horror e cruelty of the parishioners, as 
shown in the conduct of their — om a * 

The ee appointed a committee of their own mem- 
bers to and report, and it may, without fear of fair 
contradiction, be said that these reports show, on the part of 
the Poor-Law Board, a foregone conclusion and an unyielding 
determination to carry their arbitrary scheme of overbuilding 
and overcrowding into execution, at an : 
and to and overbear every official who is considered to 
be on the of the ratepayers. 

The five reports issued by this committee of investigation 
are full of matter that will establish this assertion. The first 
sepert, respecte She cage of Bisho whens ‘eamne ‘ao been 

the recent inquiry. 

_ The case of Mary Allen, which occupied so ach cl the 
time of the Commissioners of the Board, is the subject of the 
second report of the Committee of Guardians. Whoever 
may —— by — * Jetter to take * the committee's 
Mary ns case, will no longer doubt, if 
the did doubt before, that the whole of” the charges 
the humane and excellent persons connected with St 
cras, which nave _bown prameted by the Poor-Law Board 
and the jobbers in in the monster asylums, were 
without foundation ; and that Mr Harley not only comes 
ey wighe-think pee inquiry, but —** will be esteemed 

nking as a fear: compassio 
— pene e838, passionate, 


and co tious medi 
The fifth and coneluding Report is a masterly résumé not 
the appall- 


only of the local incidents in controversy, but 


i 


. 
i 


Ss 


. ing facts connected with “ Hospitalism,” to which attention 


was first called in this country by Sir James Si of 
Edinburgh ; and which constituted the grounds if te ieee. 
sition in Parliament, led by Mr Torrens, to the ruinous and 
— —5 ot tending th OS tae Cee 

—* 3 * ve em in their own 
I &e., * 
September 8th, 1869." ae 3 


In tae True of Henry VIIL., the R N nsisted 
“3 geet ship of 1,500 tons, two of 800 ——“ 600 tons, 
* seven smaller. At his death the navy was ex- 

tended to fifty — 7 12,000 —— by 8,000 
15,000 men. At the death of Ge. abe 
measuring together $91,009 —— IL. there were 4 2 ships, 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 





Queen of Scots and her Accusers: embracing a| affair of heart was a necessity of life.” 
j from the Death of James V., in| Hosack characterises as “ the ablest and most indulgent of 


arratiwe of Events 


1542, wntil the Death of the ent Murray, in 1570 


her. Mr Burton, again, suggests another theory to account 
for the guilt of Scottish Queen. “ Mary,” he says, 
“was evidently one of those to whom at that time a great 
Hume, whom Mr 


.| her modern adversaries,” to our mind has taken the most 


By John Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. B ood and|unbiassed view of her character. He sets aside that one 
Sons 


Nearly three hundred 


part of her life, when she abandoned herself to the guid- 


have now elapsed since Mary aneo of a profligate man, as a period during which she was 


Stuart, Queen of Scots, was beheaded in one of the halls of | Overcome by the violence of passion, and driven by the force 


Fotheri Castle, in the cold light of a February of circumstances to imprudences and crimes, of which her 
ing. Tew can read See we touching record of |OWD better self could otherwise never have been guilty. 


morning ; 
the last desolate years of Mary’s life, spent in an English 


Before entering upon the vindication of the Scottish 


; or can realise what manner of woman she was in Queen, Mr Hosack gives us a vivid sketch of Scotland in 


er early days, from hearing 


the sad weary words with the sixteenth century, and its political relations with France 


which she reeeived the intelligence that she must prepare and England. His work is, in fact, a history of Scotland 


Surprised, but not terrified, she 


during the eventful thirty years which followed the death 


thought it strange that the Queen, her sister, should con- of James V., in which Mary, of course, occupies the most 


I esteem that soul worthy the felicities of heaven which 


sage to these blissful mansions.” ould a guilty, aban- 
doned woman, a woman who had betrayed her husband to 
a cruel death, while diseased and suffering, who afterwards 
abandoned herself to the very man who planned and exe- 
cuted her husband’s murder; could * a eek 
egyrists triumphantly ask, have spoken so resign 
caries eve of — * or have — forward wit 
such a 


which Knox and Buchanan assert her to be, when we 
listen to her calmly reminding her judges at Fotheringay 
that “the theatre of the world is wider than the realm of 


her persecutors. And yet such characters have existed, 
diam of her apologists, who dwell on the last nineteen years 


guishing in an English prison, and on her last brave words, 
when the grim king of terrors was confronting her. It is 
the special province of the historian to present us with the 


fall down and worship this imaginary being, which they 


State 
anything, provided only they be sufficiently volumineus, 


monotonous simplicity, who, at all events, told an unvar- 
nished story, and left their readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. Stuart is just one of those historical person- 
ages who can be converted at will into an angel or on. 


in want of a great and hero, but Mr Froude was in 
nowise discouraged. e applies his magic wand to the 
dusty manuseripts of a past age, and lo! they fly open and 


certainly, but-at heart a conscientious and religious man. 
tired of her, and was smitten by the fair face of Anne 


be an heir to the throne. 


it by contemporary documents. But now-a-days white- 
washing has become very fashionable. 
has just undergone that process at the hands of Mr Gilbert, 


Hosack comes before us with a bulky volume, crammed with 
state papers and despatches, old letters and documents dug 
out of private collections, and asks us to read them, and see 
how a beautiful intellectual woman has been maligned by 
her enemies, and to acknowledge that she is only another 
victim of sectarian violence and barbarous state-craft. 
Mary Stuart has never been without apologists. Camden, 
Carte, and Lingard, belonging respectively to the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, have declared 
their belief that the Scottish Queen was the innocent 
victim of an iniquitous state persecution, and Mr Hosack 
is fortunate in being able to quote the testimony of the late 
Mr M. I. Thorpe, the editor of the series of Scottish pa 
Sapam by the authority of the Master of the Rolls. 

Thorpe, after examining and arranging all the original 
documents relating to the Queen of Scots, remarks that 
“the evidence they contain is all-important; there is 
abundance of insinuation, there is much assertion of guilt, 
but proof nowhere, so far as the compiler has been able to 
seek it.” Mr Froude, on the other hand, denounces 
Stuart as the worst and most abandoned of her sex, and 
by —— as authentic the letters produced. at West- 
minster, and what Mr Hosack calis the fictions of Bucha- 





nan’s ‘ Detection,’ has made out a very strong case against 





ient joyfulness to the felicities of heaven? It/ naturally cheerful temper. 
is certainly difficult to imagine that she is the guilty being| to mirth, and would indulge at times, in presence of the English 


England.” and never uttering a doubt as to the verdict| diately around them. 1 s, tl 
which — ultimately bo ac between her and| Randolph nor Cecil, who were both sufficiently prejudiced against 


personages of a past age as they actually existed, according doubt, to the provision made for the Protestant Clergy: 
to the evidence of their contemporaries, and’ as their 


actions betrayed them to be; it is not the province| James and the Laird of Lethington. The others that have credit 
of the historian to select a personage as the hero of|are the Earls Marischal, Ar 


and foreign despatches, we are at length| employed he 
almost induced to believe that they can be made to prove| ministers. We learn from the same authority that she read Livy 


We begin to sigh ‘even for the old chroniclers, with thesr| “** *{terwards appointed 1a 


disclose a stalwart handsome prince, a little headstrong Buchanan's ‘Detection.’ 


He sacrificed himself for the good of the nation, and got De Thou, were quoted by the historians 
| himself divorced from Queen Catherine, not because he was [224 Mignet. Among more recent writers, too, Mr Froude 


Lucrezia Borgia 





sent to her death, or execute the sentence against a person | Prominent place. With this history, industriously compiled 
not. subject to the laws and jurisdiction of England. “ But, from a variety of sources, and written with a calm and 
as such is her will,” she added, “ death, which puts an end judicial impartiality, we cannot, of course, meddle here ; 


to all my miseries, shall be to me most welcome; nor can | 


but will proceed to lay before our readers, as. succinctly as 
possible, the main features of Mr Hosack’s defence. We 


cannot support the body under the horrors of the last pas- cannot, however, refrain from quoting his graphic delinea- 


tion of the character of the young Queen as it presented 
itself to her courtiers and the foreign ambassadors, during 
the early years of her reign, before her marriage with 
Darnley: * 


From the gossiping letters of Randolph we learn nearly all that 
is known at this time of the disposition and habits of the Queen of 
Scots. Her early misfortunes, and the many vexations to which 
she was subjected, do not appear to have permanently affected her 
She seems to have been easily moved 


envoy, in laughter of the most undiplomatic kind. Her modern 
enemies assert that this frank and open demeanour was the result 
of consummate deceit; as if any girl of nineteen, or indeed any 
human being, could conceal their real character from those imme- 
It is certain, at all events, that neither 


the Queen of Scots, suspected her at this time of those deep and 
desperate schemes of which modern writers, who are credulous 


and we must not be led away by the appeal ad misericor-| enough to follow Knox and Buchanan, are wont to accuse her. 


The truth is, that the moderation of Mary in matters of religion 


of her life, when, spirit-broken and wearied, she was lan-| had proved as offensive to the Catholic fanatics of Spain as it was 
, 


to the Protestant fanatics of Scotland. ‘The Spanish Council,” 
says Throgmorton, “ dislikes the toleration the Queen of Scots 
allows to the Protestant religion in Scotland, and that she begins 
to order the Church lands in such sort as she does ;” —— , no 
. , on 
the other hand, entirely approved of the policy and conduct of the 
Scottish queen. “‘The whole governance,” he says, “ rests in Lord 


ll, Morton, and Glencairn, all 


the period they have chosen to illustrate, to invest Protestants. The Queen quietly tolerates the Reformed religion 
him forthwith with all the virtues extant, and then to| ‘Tough the realm, who is though 


t to be no more devout towards 
Rome than for the contentation of her uncle.” 
Although Mary mixed freely in the amusements of her Cou 


have evolved from their inner consciousness. Yet that oven ae admits that in Council, in which she spent much o 
course seems to be the one adopted by our most recent his-j her time, . 
torians; and, notwithstanding ——— quotation of pene er she was in the habit of appears 


always showed a becoming gravity. We learn from 
ing atthe Council 

— — of needlework in her hand, with which she 
at intervals during the discussions of her 


every day at this time with George Buchanan, who for his services 
Abbot of Crossraguel Abbey in 
Ayrshire, and Principal of St nard’s College, St Andrews. 
The key to the controversy as to the guilt or innocence 
of the Scottish Queen is to be found in the letters alleged 
to have been written by Mary to Bothwell previous to the 


Henry VIII. had been given up as hopeless by all historians murder of Darnley; and even Mr Hosack admits that “if 


these letters are genuine, she was accessory to the murder 
of her husband.” The letters are eight in number, and 
are contained in what our author calls that atrocious libel, 
He declares that the monstrous 
fictions of that work, after being duly copied by Knox and 
bertson, Laing, 


has adopted the ‘ Detection’ as true and reliable contem- 


Boleyn, but because his Queen was childless, and it was | POY history, and asserts moreover, “‘ that it will recsive 
very important for the good of the nation that there should at last the enthoritative position which it deserves. Me 
We could not have believed that | 408@¢k pursues his inquiries as to the genuineness of these 


a king could be so self-denying if Mr Froude had not proved letters with much determination, and has certainly omitted 


no details which would be likely to determine their truth 
or falsehood. Of course he hates Buchanan with a holy 
hatred, and regards him as a demon of malice and ingrati- 


and has emerged white as the driven snow; and now Mr tude, who composed “ his libel when the Queen of Scots 


was a fugitive in England, notoriously to serve the purposes 
of his new patrons, who had driven her from her native 
kingdom.” He asserts, moreover, that the Queen's ene- 
‘mies “exhibited their wonted skill in purchasing the 
services of Buchanan to blacken the character of their 
Sovereign, while his repute as a scholar secured for his 
book a wide and rapid circulation.” The charges of Bu- 
chanan are sufficiently explicit. He tells us that, both 
before and after her illness at Jedburgh, she was living in 
open and notorious adultery with Bothwell; that having 
attempted to poison her husband at Stirling, she made a 
second unsuccessful attempt at Glasgow ; and lasily, he 
informs us, that having destroyed her husband, it was her 


pers! tention to murder her child. Mr Hosack, with much 


reason, points to the extraordinary nature of the proofs 
adduced in support of these frightful accusations. . Here 
is a sample of them: 

“ When he” (Darnley) ‘“‘ was preparing to depart for Glasgow,” 
says thee teasiek the # tection? « she —22— to be given 
him. You will ask by whom? In what manner? What kind of 


Mary| poison? Where had she it? Ask you these questions? as 


hoe. wicked princes ever wanted ministers of their wicked 
t es. But still you press me, perhaps, and still you ask 
me, Who be these ministers? If this cause were to be pleaded 
before grave Cato the censor, all this were easy for us to prove 
before him that was persuaded that there is no adulteress but the 
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same is also a poisoner. Need we seek for a more substantial 
witness than Cato, every one of whose sentences —22 
esteemed as so many oracles? Shall we not in a manifest t 
believe him whose credit hath in things doubtful so oft prevailed 
Lo! here a man of singular uprig tness, and of most notable 
faithfulness and credit, tness against a woman burning 
in hatred of her husband. 


And yet this was the same Sovereign whom Buchanan 
thus addresses at a Masque, extolling her virtues to the 
skies, at the very time that he informs us that every one 
knew her to be a monster of lust and cruelty : 


“ Virtute ingenio, Regina, et munere forma 
Felicibus felicior majoribus, 
Conjugii fructu sed felicissima, cujus 
honorant exteri cunabula 
Rustica quem donis reverentur numina silvis, 
Satyri relictis, naindesque fontibus,” &c. 


If Mr Hosack’s dates are entirely trustworthy, we must 
certainly pronounce George Buchanan not only a monster 
of ingratitude—he was always recognised as that—but 
also an unscrupulous liar and slanderer. Of the eight 
letters alleged to have been written by Mary to Bothwell, 
the second is the most notorious, and was the most impor- 
tant piece of evidence produced against the Queen. Mr 
Hosack pronounces it to be a forgery, and adduces several 
important facts to support his statement : 


Laing, who examines this letter with the utmost attention, is 
unaccountably silent respecting Crawford's deposition; but this 
historian, who invariably expresses himself with a degree of con- 
fidence which much diminishes that of his readers, asserts that 
this letter is a genuine and most characteristic composition of 
the Scottish queen. ‘‘ Nothing is explained,” he said, “ of which 
Bothwell was informed; nothing omitted of which he required 
information.” These remarks are unfortunate, for cha. idole 
upon details whicli, unless he were the most inveterate of gossips, 
could have little interest for Bothwell, while she misleads him on 
the only point of practical interest in the letter. Bothwell 
would probably care little about Darnley’s confessions and com- 
plaints, but he would no doubt be eager to know where his 
victim was to be lodged on his arrival in Edinburgh. The queen 
is made to inform them that her husband is to be bought to Craig- 
* but we know that he was brought directly to the Kirk-of- 

ield. 

With regard to its internal evidences of authenticity, every reader 
of this letter must judge for himself. It was necessary for the 
enemies of the queen to show that she entertained at this time a 
violent ion for Bothwell, and a no less violent hatred of her 
husban The letter, accordingly, contains abundant proofs of 
both. She not only expresses the most extravagant attachment 
for her my a paramour, but she seems to anticipate with 
savage joy the approaching fate of mr og She exultingly con- 
trasts her own heart of adamant with her husband’s heart of wax; 
and to her guilty fancy the bleeding of his father’s nose and mouth 
foreshadows the intended murder. “Have ye not desire to laugh 
to see me lie so well?” she then exclaims, as she paints the 
perfidious arts with which she lulls the suspicions of her helpless 
victim. ‘ 

Hume pronounces the style of this letter to be “ natural,” 
though inelegant. But human depravity surely has its limits, and 
the most hardened wretches do not boast, and least of all in 
writing, of their treachery and cruelty. Even in the realm of fic- 
tion we find no such revolting picture. The most terrible woman 
that Shak ever painted was, it so happens, a former 

ueen of Scotland; but although determined at all hazards that 
nean shall be slain, Lady Macbeth indulges in no unseeml 
levity with the partner of her crime, nor does she gloat with fiend. 
ish delight over her intended victim. Calm, resolute, reé- 
morseless, she ires us with terror it may be, at last with pity, 
but never with d The brutal levity of Bothwell’s corre- 
spondent inspires the latter sentiment alone. 

There are hundreds of genuine letters of the Queen of Scots 
still extant, many of which are universally admitted to be models 
of good feeling and taste. In none do we find the smallest 
approach to unbecoming levity or coarseness of expression; and 

é same remark applies to her reported conversations, which 
differ notably in this respect from those of her more fortunate 
rival. Are we then to believe that a princess, famed throughout 
Europe for intelligence and humanity, sank all at once to the 
depth of wickedness depicted in this Glasgow letter? It is obvious 
that a charge of this heinous kind ought to be supported by the 
strongest evidence. Whether that which was produced in its 
—— answers to this description will be considered in its proper 


ace. 

There is only one other passage in the first portion of the letter 
* * ye would call ray —_—s of the reader, and that is to 
the concluding paragraph or postscript. 

This ript is sas Beat the most remarkable passage in the 
whole letter. It represents Lord Livingstone and Lady Reres 
ne he nly in the presence of the queen of her guilty intimacy 
with thwell. The queen says that while she is at supper Lord 
Livingstone alludes in a familiar bantering way to her fondness 
for Bothwell, and proposes to drink his health, How many per- 
sons were present we are not informed, but this is said in the 
hearing at least of Lady Reres. In the same bantering tone 
Lord Livingstone alludes to the queen’s visit to her sick husband, 
yet she betrays not the smallest resentment or even surprise at 
this impertinence. On the contrary, she seemed pleased and 
flattered ; for we find her shortly afterwards at the fireside lean- 
ing bodily on the man who had * spoken slightingly of her 
husband and proposed the health of her paramour. She even re- 
presents herself as asking who that person is; and by way of 
reply Livingstone “‘thristit her body”—Anglict, nudged her 
majesty in the ribs. She not only takes all in good part, but 
dwells with evident satisfaction on the whole scene. 

A fair critic of these letters has observed that they bear ur- 
mistakable marks of having been written by a man, and this 
scenein particular is eo intensely coarse that we can hardly be- 
lieve it to have been painted by a female hand. The colours are 
too glaring and too gross. Not only is the queen represented 
with the morals of a Messalina, and with manners that would 
disgrace a kitchen-wench, but she actually describes to her para- 
mour her suspicious familiarities with another man. Would not 
the last incident have been instinctively concealed even by the 


most abandoned woman in the world? 


Mr Froude, in the eighth volume of his history, gives 
his reasons for believing that the Queen was the author of 
this famous letter No. 2. He asserts that Mary left 
Edinburgh on Thursday, the 23rd of January, arrived in 
Glasgow on the following day, and the same evening penned 
the epistle to Bothwell. He adds, moreover, that the letter 
must have been written either by Mary Stuart or Shake- 
Speare,—a remark which Mr Hosack evidently thinks is 
not complimentary to the great dramatist. After minutely 
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arrives at the conclusion the first two are forgeries, 
and that the three last are genuine letters addressed to 
Darnley, although they may have been in parts interpolated 
by her enemies.” He lays great stress upon the 
improbability of the violent attachment which is expressed 
by the writer of these letters to her correspondent, con- 
sidering the respective ages of the Queen and Bothwell, 
and their long friendship. He remarks that “it is not 
between old, but between new acquaintances that that 
phenomenon, which Lord Bacon philosophically calls ‘the 
mad d of love,’ is wont to exhibit itself.” Probably 
Mr Hosack would explain that Titania’s fascination for 
Bottom the weaver, disguised (?) as an ass, arose entirely 
from his being a new acquaintance, and was not the result 
of the love-potion administered by Oberon. The one damn- 
ing fact, however, in the story of this portion of the life of 
the Queen of Scots is, that she resided upwards of a week 
at the Oastle of Dunbar with the man who was the 
suspected murderer of her husband, and that in the interval 
she consented to become his wife. Even Mr Hosack 
acknowledges that her conduct at this critical period of her 
history is open to grave suspicion. He attempts, indeed, 
to show that she could not help herself ; that Bothwell, 
finding her a helpless captive, assumed a bolder tone, and, 
in the obscure language of Keith, “so ceased he never till 
by persuasion and importunate suit, accompanied not the 
less by force, he has finally driven us to end the work 
begun.” 

The remainder of Mr Hosack’s lengthy brief we are 
compelled to leave to our readers. His elaborate defence 
of the Scottish Queen fairly bristles with authorities, and 
shows a vast amount of reading and research which appears 
to have been undertaken by the advocate as a labour of 
love. If he does not succeed in proving Mary’s innocence, 
he is at all events eminently successful in showing up the 
malice and untruthfulness of her accusers; and when he 
has nothing else tc say he adopts the amusing and time- 
honoured practice of abusing the defendants’ attorneys. 
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A County Family. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Lost 
Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 


This is one of a large class of novels which it is very 
difficult to describe. Yet there are few more interesting 
studies in literature than the attempt to discover the 
peculiar difference that exists between the true and genuine 
novel, which contains actual portraits of living and veritable 
people, and the counterfeit novel which has only the raw 
materials of fiction—the simulacra of life. These latter 
novels seem to us but a heap of dry bones, over which the 
author has breathed in vain. They will not stir, in spite 
of his best endeavours. The characters are mere puppets, 
which imitate the movements of men and women, and yet 
show clearly to the spectator the strings by which they are 
moved. Nevertheless it is possible to take some interest 
in watching the different combinations which the master 
of the puppets produces, There is often in these novels 
the outline of a stirring and dramatic story, which the 
inexperienced novel-reader will regard with interest. The 
experienced novel-reader, on the other hand, is content to 
watch the evolutions of the story with curiosity. He says 
to himself, “ What is to be the next combination of these 
puppets? Surely it is time for the villain to make his 
appearance. A murder, at least, is due in the next chapter. 
Will the hard-hearted father be made to relent, or will he 
be killed off?” We repeat, the story of some of these 
novels is frequently highly ingenious. The kaleidoscopic 
changes of position are marvellous, considering the mono- 
tonous sameness of the materials used. And as we wish 
to say as much as possible in favour of the industrious and 
painstaking author of ‘A County Family,’ we will preface 
some brief account of the novel by remarking that the 
story is likely to be very interesting to those whose indivi- 
dual power of imagination miay lead them to fancy that 
they are ing real men and women. ’ 

_ In ‘A County Family’ we find a good many old friends, 
There is the obdurate father, the lover who is forbidden the 
house, the faithful heroine, the mercenary suitor, the villain 
who has murdered his wife, and who torments everybody 
until the bursting of 2 reservoir swallows him up. Yet 
before the author settles down to the level jog-trot of 
story-telling, we catch a glimpse of one figure which pro- 


duced to him, looms large and distinct out of the mist of 
vague and commonplace detail which smothers the story. 
We cannot help ing that the author of ‘A County 
Family’ had some definite original in his mind when he 
sketched this character, so true and life-like is the old man, 
until he gets enveloped in the conventional meshes of the 
tale and disappears from sight. This Anthony Blackburn 
is an old man, who in his youth married a country wench, 
and was thereupon disinherited by his father and sent forth 
into, the world to earn his own living. When we meet 
him, he is a quarryman, earning his daily bread on the 
side of one of the Welsh mountains. He is possessed by 
the one idea that he will yet become the owner of the 
family estates. His younger brothers who have, according 
to the father’s will, successively taken possession of the 
property, have one by one been removed by death, they 
and their offspring, until there stands between him and the 
estates only one young aan, At the opening of the story, 
old Anthony Blackburz has just had his dinner brought 





him by his granddaughter Ellen, in presence of a visitor 





mises much, Anthony Blackburn, when we are first intro-| ago 





family. 

of a striking appearance ; straight as a * 
is —2 of esp and the long use of the uge 
; im ; his eyes had lost none of their fire, 
and his large limbs were still very powerful, although their 
elasticity had departed. Perhaps, if he had not been so 

his fellow workmen would not have paid him such respect ; at 
events it pleased them to see in this old fellow, who had been 
brought up to no such trade, a skilful quarryman, who used the 
heaviest tools by choice. In Ellen’s basket there was neither beer 
nor spirits, but she took from it a glass tumbler—a vessel unknown 
among the other tenants of the top level, who used horn and tin 
—and having filled it with water from a spring that trickled over 


the rock, placed it by her grandfather's side. Scarcely had she done 


sh eyebrow 
notwithstandin h 
bammer which les near 


so, when a splinter flying from some rock where the men sre 
resuming work, fell upon it and shattered it to atoms. 
“My only glass,” was the old man’s bitter comment. “ Mis- 


fortune never forgets me in small things as well as——” 

“ Sir, I thank you.” 

Stanhope nad marked the catastrophe, and stepping hastily 
forward, offered the silver bottom of his pocket-@hak in place of 
the broken tumbler. 

“If you will permit me to fill it with sherry instead of water,” 
said he politely—* I have more here than I require.” 

“Nay, sir; I do not drink wine—at present,” responded the old 
man, stiffly ; “and yet, since you are so courteous—yes, I will 
just taste it.” It was curious to see his look at the costly cup ere 
he put his lips to its contents. They had not touched silver (he 
was rowers: for half a century. How excellent was this liquor, 
the like of which (though it was but hotel sherry) had been so 
long a etrenger to his palate. He had intended just to sip a little, 
but now he slowly drained the delicious draught to the lees. As 
he gave back the empty cup to Stanhope, his eye caught sight of 
something engraved upon it. ‘ Is that your name, sir? ” inquired 
he with sudden interest. 

“Yes; and my address—Herbert Stanhope, of Curlew Hall, at 
your service.” 

“Oh, indeed,” returned the old man with an affectation of 
unconcern, while his face, bronzed with sun and wind, turned 
suddenly quite pale—* Good morning, sir, and thank you: it is 
time for me to begin work again.” 

With that he took up his accustomed weapon; but the visitor— 
who at this hint had retired to some distance—noticed that he did 
not make a stroke with it for several minutes, but stood leaning on 
the long handle as if in thought. Stanhope looked round for the girl, 
but she had disappeared ; and then for the overlooker, but he had 
also slipped away ; 80, shrugging his shoulders, he lighted a cigar, 
and betook himself down the unprotected incline, notwithstanding 
that a bugle had just blown to give warning to all to seek shelter. 


betrothed to a young engineer named John Denton, who is 
a sort of overseer at the quarry in which Anthony Black- 
burn works. She has an uncle, the eldest son of old 
Anthony, who is the family bugbear. This William 
Blackburn is quite a typical villain, He has just com- 
pleted a term of imprisonment, when we find him idling 
in one of the Channel islands. He has married a poor girl, 
whom he brutally ill-uses, In fact, his conduct towards 


women throughout the whole book is peculiar, It must 
have cost him an uncommon deal of trouble to be so 
officiously and pertinaciously offensive. We are led to 


believe that villainy is very hard work, and that if it was 
William Blackburn’s business to furnish forth the “ dread- 
ful example ”’ to everybody around him, there was never 
poor mortal so dreadfully overwrought. The author 
gives him neither sleep nor rest. He must be continually 
sulking at some one, or cursing at some other, or threaten- 
ing a third. Indeed, the author of “A Oounty Family” 
has, on previous occasions, shown an amount of cruel 
towards his villains which is much to be 

There never was such a slave-driver. If the characters in 
a novel had any will of their own, we feel assured that this 
writer’s villains would “ strike,’’ and refuse to have all the 
business of the story thrown upon their shoulders, Mr 
Yates is another writer who used to overwork his villains ; 
but of late he has become tender-hearted and much less of 
a task-master. Before, however, saying anything of what 
Mr William Blackburn is made to do in ‘A County 
Family,’ let us take a last look at his father, before he be- 
comes nebulous. Old Anthony Blackburn does inherit his 
own estates, and returns thither, As he drives up to the 
door of the house, with his wife and ter beside 


collected. He stops the carriage, and addresses them ; 
and there is something very fine and natural about these 
unpremeditated and earnest words : 


“Neighbours and friends,” said he in a hoarse voice, “I thank 
you for your welcome. You ought to know me well, you 
do not. But that is not my fault, nor yours. I t to stand 
here, thanking your fathers for drinking my good as their 


young Squire, when I should have come of age, just fifty years 
That was when Mr Moffat yonder was as yoms <9 ang 
man here, and long before most of youwere born. Iam a 
man out of mind to almost all of you.” Here the old man paused, 
overcome with emotion, and a sympathetic murmur arose from 
his auditors. “I cannot expect that you should entertain much 
for a man of whom yow have probably heard — bat 
ill from those who have wronged him. But I was sent forth from 
this place a wanderer on the face of the earth, like Cain, for no 
crime, but because I fell in love with my wife. Or rather, Iwas like 
Esau of old, with Ferdinand and C and Richard—all Jacobs 
—for my false brethren. That is not your concern, you would say. 
But when I thus revisit the home of my fathers, through the 
will of no man, but by the judgment of God, I cannot but feel 
some bitterness. However, what has been ill for me will be good 


for you, I hope, inasmuch as I have kiiown, like some of you, 
what it is to be poor, to work with these arms for bread.” 
a murmur arose from the crowd around, and one man out 
“Shame!” “Yes, my man,” continued the Squire, a 
towards the spot from which the voice proceeded ; “ it was 
shameful in those who were the cause, for they not drove me 
to work, in which there is no sha but to want. seems 
strange to you, does it not, that the tful owner of 

Manor, and his flesh and blood here, should 

bread?” The old man pointed to 

—* by emotion, or perhaps ws 
ather, in his passion against 


— etters in detail, our author{named Stanhope, who is ‘® neighbour of the Blechbuli! 


Anthony Blackburn was, independently of his white beard and 


The granddaughter, Ellen, whose father is dead, is 
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Polish man in the face: but di and 
—— oe eaeetaaand ae 
doubly deluded and abandoned. , 


The prevailing ignorance in this country of Turkish 
affairs, the difficulty, we would almost say the impossibility, 
of arriving at a correct conclusion on the merest matters of 
fact when once involved in the whirlpool of “the Eastern 
question,” and the lamentable result of this state of things, 
are again and again illustrated by one of the three or four 
Englishmen in the world capable of speaking on this sub- 
ject with authority : 

If Turkish dominion is to be upheld, the subject taces of Tur- 
key must be understood, and must receive intelligent and disci- 
plined sympathy from us, If not,and the country falls to pieces, or is 
shattered to pieces, we must call persons into existence to explain 
to us the disorder and the chaos which will arise, for few or none 
such now exist, I speak for the public as well as for the Govern- 
ment; the public .does not know which way to tarn in Tarkish 
matters ever in quiet times, this way and that way dividing its 
not very swift mind, or drifting with the words of the latest clever 
man from the clubs and drawing-rooms, fresh from Siluria and 
Pisidia. But to whom is it to turn for 59 in the tarmoil of 
a chaos, in the agony of a struggle for life among all the various 
races of Tarkey, the destruction of the old and less favoured 
forms of national life, and the development of new ones under 
the process of natural selection? Whatever the issue may be, 
active work or passive obsetvation, influence will be wanted in 
one case, knowledge in the other; and, under either contingency, 
real knowledge and influence can only be obtained by the increaséd 
employment of Englishmen. With a body of English gentlemen 
of the trae kind in the public service, ambassadors and consuls 
dare not play juggling tricks in their despatches, or suppress truth 
to order, as — are rightly or wrongly alleged to do; nor, in the 
face of their official reports, would mere declamation for declama- 
tion’s sake dare to sustain itself for an instant, Before men of 
this kind, we should have our theorists and doctrinaires more 
respectful of special knowledge and more cautious than they are 
how; and they would perhaps abstain from seeking to tear open 
the Turkish chrysalis with their untrained hands in order to fledge 
the Christian batterflies. And from such men, whose insight will 
be directed to the ideal as well as to the material life of a nation, 
it is possible that the Greek and the Armenian and the Balgarian 
may learn that there is a voice and a power in our nineteenth 
century England which all the City Articles and Mark Lane 
Expresses in the world cannot explain to him. He will learn that 
there ‘is a greater idea in the world than imperial power, for 
power’s sake; and he will hear that even that power is only to be 
obtained by those qualities of self-reverence, self-knowledge, and 
self-control which he has not got. And it is from our precepts 
as. well as our example that I trust all will rise equal to the 
great fortune which is in store for them with patience and oppor- 
tunity, and that the fature page of their history will be inscribed 
with no records but those of— 

Freedom, broadening slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 
Here is one of those brilliant “Occasional Notes ” which 


helped to establish the reputation of the Pall Mall Gazette : 


The Turks, who were received in 1856 into the happy family of 
our European diplomacy, are in a fair way of qualifying them- 
selves for reception into our social family likewise, it would seem. 
The commoner manifestations of this we all know, and we are 
na accustomed to the yearly repetition of the story which sets 

rth the appearance of some great Ottoman lady unv at St 
James’s or the Tuileries, who turns out to have been a Greek or 
Armenian all the while. The alleged translation of the “New- 
comes” into Tarkish by a Pasha’s wife, which went the round of 








was enabled to arrive at the conclusion that his lordship 
was neither one not the other, but simply a brave soldier, 
devoid of the judgment of a general. As with individuals, 
ao with political events, the writer of contemporary history 
ded and restricted view of his subject, 
and it argues a very sound and well-balanced mind, and a 
steady purpose on the part of a political writer, when his 
impressions, as tecorded day by day through a series of 
years, are, in after times, found to be pervaded by one 
consistent idea, inspired by one unchanging principle, and 
ing to one intelligible aim closely pursued throughout 
the shifting and varying conditions of passing events. 

Whether or not we agree in all Lord Strangford’s views. 
we feel that a deep and practical study of Eastern affairs 
enabled him to speak with great weight upon one of the 
most complicated questions of the day. His writings are, 
accordingly, characterised by an earnestness and consistency 
which men of less faith and less profundity of thought 
and knowledge could vainly hope to attain; and, although 
we must regret that his untimely death prevented him from 
carrying out his intention of reproducing his periodical 
contributions to the press in the form of a connected nar- 
rative, the editor, who in a modest and graceful Preface 
apologises for the imperfect manner in which she: has per- | 
formed “what she believes to be her duty, under the 
pressure of an overwhelming sorrow,” may rest assured 
that the two volumes before us will prove not only instrac- 
tive and interesting to the public, but tend to raise the 
reputation of a writer whose rare meritg were, during his 
lifetime, insufficiently appreciated. 

The openi t, “‘Chaos,” originally appended to 
Lady Btrangtord’s Eastern Shores the A ic,’ is a 
very fair sample of Lord Strangford’s best style. It 
abounds in learning, is full of strong common-sense views 
and close reasoning, and sparkles with wit and humour. 
Here is the story of an Austrian bank-note; did these 
potent facts ever strike an Englishman when cursing paper 
money at Vienna, and upholding nationalities ? 




















































— old man’s words. “I swear to you that this tender, 
delicate girl beside me has been in need of bread.” Every eye 
was turned towards her as he spoke, and very many were of 


at gtandfather,” pleaded Ellen, softly, “pray, pray say no 
“Yes, ty friends,” continued he, “the things which we havé 
net WEE aN sine ce ins i; but there are 
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some wrongs—I gay t are somé crimes which even God does 
no paan of lee Tare cen tnt Be pole toe ho 
m generation to gene | rings me 
what 4 row fn my mind from the first to say to you. I hope to be 
a good d, a good neighbour, a good friend to you all. In 
return, I would ask one favour of ype, Do not speak to me—try 
to te rig 2 pe S i these per who have pre- 
ced: here. never forgive them, but I would fain forget 
thei. I do not if it be le, ever again to heart their 
names.” 

These words, spoken so calmly and with such earnest precise- 
ness, seeméd to freeze h and: motion in those who heard 
them ; not a voicé was raised, not an arm was stretched forth to 
aid * as the old man descended from the seat, and quitted the 

laca 


Ei 


As if afraid of that stern bearded face and those im- 
P @ eyes, the crowd drew back on both sides; and through 
the living lane thus formed, the Squire slowly climbed the ter- 
race steps, and passed through the ‘tea door into his home. 

The door shuts upon him for ever, so far as the reader 
is concerned. Anthony Blackburn seems to have been too 
grand 4 conception for the author to follow out consist- 
ently ; and accordingly, when we meet him again, he is 
Anthony Blackburn no more. He in a theatrical 
fashion against the family portraits; he is eager to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of his well-to-do neighbours; then 
hé plays the part of the scheming father, and having for- 
bidden John Denton the house, wishes to marry Ellen to 
Herbert Stanhope, a man who has rained himself on the 
turf. From the moment that Anthony Blackburn delivers 
the striking ahd impressive h we have quoted, he 
descends into the common of puppets, and we watch 
his movements with little of interest. In the meanwhile, 
his son heats of this change in his cts, Like a 
proper and consistent villain, he rises to the occasion and 
informs pays that he is going to England alone; that 
England, he will kill her. ‘This young Blackburn is teally| yeon in the’ Austrian empire at vome time of their lives. ‘They 
a good villain, because he does all this unnecessarily. Hej will perhaps remember, that on their first entrance even the 
does not mean to commit bigamy ; it is only after she has gate a oe * yes —** 3— nanan gd 
bs *— yous ve page, and after he has, according to dend s new currency. At “all the frontiers—Bodenbach or 

promise, killed her, that he thinks about -| Orsova, Salzburg or Trieste, everywhere except Peschiera, against 
We anticipate, however. Blaékburn reaches home, and be-| which the very currency cries out as an unfit frontier—the travel- 
comes the béte noire of the family and the neighbourhood. | ler bound for the interior of the Kaiser’s broad lands has to 
There is only one man who can check his passions, and that is exchange his good metal for unmanageable bundles of frail, and 
Stanhope, who knows of Blackburn's crime and conviction.|°round down to wvegease; so that all the small ciecglation of 
bi antag the me Fo consists of exhibitions on the| the co : an work of oar, shillings — 22* 
William villainy tw -notes. ishman who to invest his 
bighly dramatic manner — pire the aan by |e a great pres of Toscan emsd gt sheets of e 
whielt his father lias left ost of the Ellen oe or still more resembling in shape and arrangement the 
more © property to * | dlab-like compartments of stamped gingerbread which formed his 
He murders his wife. He signs bills for an ex-M.P., oft | childhoods delight, in his humour, and falls into a vein of 
condition that the latter forces his daughter to marry the both — 22 ii these bo mats Se 8 vee 
, * 4 uggestion of finance in les, or the 
ies —* duet a * wink; aan aren ae Be eg of havthe a bank noes for twopence. On taking it up, you 
- *9 : ? ? 


nay sée it traversed in all directions by groups of extraordin 
is , John Denton, meanwhile, pines, and #0 does vor which at first scom as though the people at the Vienna Our literary journals some years ago, was certainly a great ad- 
Ellen. is to be done? Matters have come to a} Mint had been trying to spell the word crackjaw in as many differ- ro EL er ane ae poe yy 2, Facts a 


ént ways as they co and had perfectly succeeded. It then 
comes Gone as A fiving’ reality to the mind how thoroughly the 
Austrian empire is a —— body, formed of twenty nations 
and more, each having to be a in one of twenty languages, 
and all standing towards one another in every conceivable variety 
of mutual attraction repulsion, accord or discord. There are 
enough of them to allow even a certain amount of philological 
art and tastefalness of grouping, a couple of Romanic forms on 
impression one side, and a couple of Sclavonic on the other; while in the 
Family ’ is too stagey and unreal to produce any impression | central place of honour the old-fashioned letters of the German 


hat A dominan all. 
F it — ————— dite, ° Coutity 35* tas wo vetouth 4nd strange as they seem to 
ngl 


dead-lock. So a reservoir bursts, drowns a few of the 
— —— , and the story 
of ‘A Oounty Family’ ends. We have little to add by 
way of comment. Perhaps, if the same story had been told 
by @ man of genius, the contemplation of so much wicked- 


ness and unhappiness would have produced a painful 
; but, as it stands, the villainy of ‘A Oounty 


membéring as we do that a Cambridge man did once actually 
turn a page of the ‘ Post-office Directory * into Tatih hoxaniesers 
for an inducement; but we may fe Apo it was improbable, and 
we do say that it was untrue. And now we hea he second 
astrologer of the Palace committing suicide after a mixed Aryan 
and Turanian — — his throat as the English do, and 
disembowelling himself as the Japanese do; the respective 
preety of these events not being chronicled by the narrator. He 
ound his life Menges 7 og Agel smart —* — 
stinging artic ridiculing an v up astr 
— which a in : Turkish new r. This sensitive- 
ness is ancient Greek rather than oe uropean, reminding 
us of the story of Archilochus and Hippo: and may doubtless 
be considered as inherent to the pon =e soil 7 bag 
But the Turkish new: is on i its outer dress, a 
skin-deep. The Terideh i Haonds, a ar of respectable anti- 
quity as things go in the East, is edited and in some measure 
written by Mr Alfred Churchill, After all, it is a triumph for an 
Englishman, and a new and strange feather in the “ Anglo- 
Saxon” cap, to have driven a Mahometan loger to suicide 
by Spey | article in Turkish. We wish Charchill would 
come over here and try his hand at once in Scotch ; but prophets 
and vial-conjurors are not so sensitive as this north of Oa treet. 
If ridicule could kill, where would Dr Cumming be by this time? 


In anticipation of the Sultan's visit to England we are 
informed ‘ what an Oriental thinks of English hospitality :” 


Family ’ may be instractive reading ; even as there is profit ‘ ‘ 

⸗ is of an idea living and working in the 
to —— by those properly qualified, from a visit to| hearts of millions of uzen. ‘The political straggles of — 
the Theatre. victories and deféats of their past history, the absorption or 
obliteration of old races and the development of new ones, the 


fusion or spatons of varied nationalities, the hopes and the 


- we 


A Sélection the Writings of Viscount Strangford 
upon P. Geographical, and Social Subjects. 
ald 





fears, the as ons and the of a score of half-cemented 
fragments of the great human y, are all bere traced in clear 
and distinct characters to the eyes of those capable of perceiving 


— 2** Visco Strangford. Bentley. and understanding them. Is there any one among us whe is 
capable of so understanding them, and who can reduce into an 


There is necessity in new r composition, no matter 
what the —5** or the dignity of the subject, some-| orderly whole the mutual bearings of the entire conflicting mass ? 
thing of an ephemeral .. Every topic is treated |! cannot undertake to answer this question. Some separate parts 
from the point of view in which it presents itself at the of it are clear eno and lie cg 0 ye tae We want 
moment, and is tinged rather with the excited feeli gs pa Bs no one to tell us w the words ieci mean on an 


. . bank- ; how they got there, and all t 
straggling combatant than with the calm 2 of one Englishmen pony? — euoe bie’ ey peng * easily 
WwW * 


5 dafe dist ’ struck out without a European convalsion: those who have re- i mmed 

—— £ ne erect — infor’: |sided in Venice ean hardly retrain from saying even with one. soaml i bent ented Soa eglon dmc mek cneet. tie woe 
tion, and upon data satay We have not mueh trouble in guessing that the words “Zece| yy his abode in that country, where he begat za Khalfl. 
— true to-day, may é false to- cruceri ” ta and a nation which would be Italian if hen the Mi * fell aan English, and ended 
morrow. : 6 all 5 w the hero of the hour may turn | it could. We that it cannot, and we naturally lament the by caretug pa — — oF —32 — to that 
out ——— w indeed, and how the émeute which is ———— — ——— pede iat Fae infidel people. He seems to have found his way to England at 

condemned or rebellion which is lamented, i end nearest kinsmen over the head driatic. .The , Some fifty years ago ; and this is what he wrote to his frien 
yrs a perhi by its very solitude and utter want of connection with | about the hospicalty ist wandering Orientals are in the habit of 


develops into the revolution, on the success of which we a 
rejoice and congtatulate the world. It has been said that 
in fifty years hence the student who wants to read the his- 
tory of the present day should turn to the columns of the 
Times, but wo fancy he will be sadly puzzled to reconcile 
either the confused and prot aca paragraphs conveyed 


of its neighbours, we can determine where to assign the group, 
“ eziist kraiczir;” the utterance of a great people, perhaps 
the noblest race of eastern Europe, standing apart, defiant and 
determined. But who on —* is > — a guiding ee —* 
help the in. Englishman thro the dreadful la 0 
“ Deset — irjew,” and “ Deset ‘Krajear§,” and “ Deset krai- 
cari,” and “ Déset krajcarah,” and so on, rin ng the changes on 

each re- 


receiving in England. “It is not concealed,” he says, “from 
———— of intelligence and consideration, that the persons of 

igh birth of Persia and the good dispositioned of Hindostan are 
very attentive and obliging to strangers and travellers, and are 
celebrated through the Whole world for their hospitality and 
liberality ; but the distinguished ones of this country (i. Eng- 
land) do not think much of this praiseworty ity, except the 


through Mr Reuter’s successive te ‘ews | the genitive plural through a score of Sclavon a 
expressed ies hazarded teens dap hid ——— 224 ite eid coctionsl idene and its own party statement ? [op Are cade ere —— and constantly gallop 
litorial of the leading ‘ourhal: 16 will only be by hy, ‘of ¢haracter alone there are four varieties. There is|and ever —* * —— —— foe yrs kindness for 


modern Roman type, and there is old Gothic type; there is a 


> r hs tr ms i idable in 
modern Cyrillic writing, and there is a weird mysterious group of — | Sakon ‘ae bulloonery end that: is“ uaavoids 
ich are melted 


and 
J 
the most caréful winnowing ‘ Bort . 
— 9 a ls — — of taking a sober-sided Philistine translation as we find it—this is cer- 


and chaff, and above all, by i : opinions | lette illic what old Gothi : : 
* — comparison Opinions | letters, w rile WHat ©} ie black letter | tainly very isite fooling. Bat the beauty of it is its literal 
and conelusions of of different shades of thought, |'* to Roman, which seobahty is a financial way of letting jroo It Youth do oo perfec ina 0 theese —— collected 


writers : - 
that the truth be effectually at. For a long time everybody know that the Ruthenian peasant, in the eye of the} Celtic studies, in the very spirit of which it is conceived. 


after : Ausirian Government, must not have the same written langu H : : - 24 

en ee of Belislevs, By ishmen sould not quite| as his Polish Jord _Petlaps one form may be tecogoised out of | this are. tne a. 1n Londons fat. 08 the. moment deliberating 
hethe ardigan ould ese e 1 0 spelling —“ Dziesie . : 

- | kraicaréw "with its Hook, Genoting the trehale nadah | fuss —— Ma ceatmmting for thin, expiaiiics 


voty like the reverse of hero, and it took Mr K 


t aa nes to this, that, and the other cause; in 
over ten years before he could qui » a 
quité solve the problem, and 


fact, doing everything but devising the best way of supplying 
their deficiency. The Belgian volunteers a coming, bat who 
‘knows what to do with them, unfess it be Mr E. T. Smith, of 


sound — oe See dialects, and so precious in the 
comparative p 5*** us turn quickly aw 
84 it ig no more possible to look a oligh word than & 
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Cremorne—a man who has his ideal of human life, and realises 
it? The Sultan is coming, but who has the remotest idea what to 
do with him either, unless it be to heave half a brick at him for 
peing a sick man? And it is more than probable that we shall 
end by having no less a ov yrer than the Shah of Persia him- 
crit, the King of Kings and Asylum of the Universe, who is said 
to be coming over to Paris, if he can make sure of not finding 
his rate slammed in his face on his return M, Sette one 
of his thousand and one uncles and cousins. at, in the name 
of fortune, can we do with him, unless we quarter him bodily on 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, which indeed is the only thing todo? We 
cannot quarter the Sultan in that fashion upon Lord Stratford, 
for his Majesty would probably look on that proceeding much as 
an Eton boy would if he wete invited to spend a half-holiday in 
the head master’s private study, with birch to right, and Greek 
Grammar to left; and he would certainly go back in a humoar 
for that massacre of Christians which is expected of him, But 
if Dublin, and not London, were the capital of the empire, is it 
not certain that the quick wit and overflowing sympathetic nature 
of the “ exalted Irish ” would at once find means of making them 
all enjoy their visit, and putting them into good humour with 
themselves and all things—volunteers, Sophy, Grand Seignior, 
aud all? Remembering the fate of Abd-al- Kader on his visit 
here, we really think there will be nothing for it but for an Irish 
firm to take the matter up and contract for the job. As for 
Mirza Khalil, he deserves a monument for his observation. 


Constitutional terror and a strange and unwarrantable 
distrust of himself combined to keep Lord Strangford out 
of the turmoil of public life, and to deprive his country of 
counsel which might at a critical juncture have been 
brought to bear upon Eastern questions with important 
results. How far more shallow and less modest men may 
have availed themselves of his great knowledge and expe- 
_ rienee, acquired by hard and unremitting study for the 
best part of his life, we are not in a position to say ; but 
no one can read his productions without feeling how 
capable he was of instructing ; how keen were his powers 
of observation and how warm his sympathies. As an 
Eastern scholar he held a place second to none—yet his 
writings show that he was no indifferent observer of poli- 
tical events quite unconnected with his favourite studies. 
His letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, dated 26th July, 1866, 
and called “A Peer’s Protest,” though couched in a play- 
ful tone, is so full of sound practical wisdom end good 
feeling, that we cannot resist the temptation of concluding 
our notice by quoting it in extenso: 


Sir,—I am a very quiet and, I believe, inoffensive man, whose 
only wish in life is to be allowed to sit in a corner out of other 
Lae way and read books. But it has come to pass, through 
no fault of my own, that I have found myself of late years in 
possession of a handle to my name. I am a lord, in short; but I 
am not a warlike lord, nor a fire-annihilating lord, nor a game- 

reserving lord, nor a Temple-haunting lord, nor a bishop-making 

ord, nor a cock-fighting lord, nor anything but the most entirely 
insignificant of lords—content to remain unknown, and success. 
ful in self-effacement, as you may see for yourself by the enclosed 
card. Youcan never have heard of me by any chance, unless 
haply it be in connection with the Pneumismatic Society, or the 
Ethnymological Society, or the Sogdological Society, obscurely 
learned bodies whereof I have the honour of being a member. 
vow and declare that I am utterly unconscious of having given 
offence to any human being within the said bodies, and as for 
human beings outside of them I never see any, and don’t want to. 
Well, Sir, I had occasion to drive across Hyde Park on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the day after the storm, in company with my 
wife, who, as is her wont, was giving me, who am somewhat infirm 
of foot, the benefit of a lift to my club—a literary club as harm- 
less and colourless as myself. n fairly in the park, I found 
that though the great storm was over, the waves were very far 
from having gone down: angry little surface waves, different 
enough from the grand nateral heaving of the trae popular sea. 
I found myself the objett of much unfriendly, not to say 
unsavoury, greeting on the part of a large — —e 
hooted and yelled and groaned at, for all the world as though I 
were a person of significance—one who led to something. Now, 
not a soul of the crowd could by any possibility have seen or 
known anything of me publicly or privately—for the best of all 
possible reasons; and I am therefore driven to conjecture that 
their wrath, not to say venom, was roused by the sight of an unob- 
trusive little coronet which my wife has had painted, accordin 
to custom, upon the panels of her carriage, and which I defy a 
the powers on ea short of a domiciliary visit to the coach- 
house, to induce her to unpaint, for peeresses arp decorative 
beings, fond of ornamentation and distinctive symbols. I heard 
afterwards that there had been talk of brickbats in other cases, 
and that they had been used pretty freely, too, later in the day. 
For my own part I should not have minded it so much if it had 
come to brickbats, because, thank goodness, I can speak enough 
dog-Irish to make pretty sure of finding a proportion of men to 
whom fighting is as “mate and dhrink” out of a mob of town 
roughs, who, under any circumstances, after hearing the accents 
of their country, would stand my friends and cover my retreat 
by breaking my “ pergecutors’” heads. Moreover, it is probable 
that the Celtic portion of a London mob would be the first to 
apprehend the idea that it is not exactly fair play to yell and 
hoot and throw stones at carriages with unoffending ladies in them. 

Now, Sir, what I want to say is this. Iam a Liberal by instinct, 
a Liberal by association, a Liberal by reflection. I have the most 
entire sympathy with legitimate agitation, as it is called, on the 
re of the working classes to obtain an extension of their rights 

y a full measure of Reform. I have always been fully prepared 
to vote for a measure of this kind, and thereby to do my duty 
according to my conscience. Nor, if the working man, knowin 
me to be a lord, were to hoot at me as such, should I see muc 
cause for repining thereat, unfair and disagreeable though it be. 
He is not bound to know my Liberalism, and if he chooses to fix 
the burden of class responsibility on a harmless and epee: 
ing individual, — — go any honest length with him, it is 
not much to be wondered at, however hard on the scapegoat. If 
he is silent, he is taunted with apathy; so he must needs shout if 
he wants to be heard—acting —* to the Turkish proverb, 
which says that the baby which doesn’t squall gets no milk, But 
in what conceivable way ean Tuesday’s crowd—my friends who 
yelled at me—be considered as belonging to the working classes 
at all?. It is a monstrous libel upon the organised working men, 
whom it was foolishly sought to keep out of the park on Monday, 
to dignify the worthless and mischievous mob of Tuesday—men 
without aim or object beyond sheer wanton riot—by their 
respected name. I wish to testify emphatically to the fact that I 
and my companion, so far as we could see, failed to see — 
resembling a real body of working men in Tuesday’s crowd. 
saw Bill Sikes and Nancy and the flash Toby Crackit in every 
variety and stage of growth, and nothing but them. I saw, Sir, 





or two inte the soil on which the Russian capital stands, and 
sees the mud and the slime and the deadly river Ceheath the frail 
¢rust which supports the stately streets of gous palaces. These 
ep of horror, ¢ t from tithe to time through our social 
racks, are for stimulating us to healthy action. But an 
aggregate of Whitechapel thieves and mischievous boys is not an 
egate of honest working men, and should not be admitted as 
such to standing room on the Liberal platform. The roughs of 
Tuesday were not incidental roughs in a crowd, they were the 
crowd itself, composed of full-grown or half-grown roughs, and 
ne else. We are all of us put out with Sir Richard Mayne, 
no doubt, for his bad tactics and seeming misconception of the 
whole question at issue; and as for Mr Walpole, we have no 
words sufficient to blame and ridicule him for callitig in the 
soldiers at once—leading his red ace of trumps when he has not 
another trump card left in his hand. This fairly touches the 
working man, and he will say his say about it in the right way 
and place, it is to be hoped, under the auspices of Mr Beales,— 
a gentleman, by the way, for whom I have always entertained the 
greatest respect, to say the least, since he came forward in 1868 
and spoke like a man with his whole soul on behalf of the unfor- 
tunate, struggling nation whose life was then being crushed out, 
when Ministers and shopkeepers alike were standing aloof half- 
hearted and afraid to play the forward game. 

But for the moment the question is beyond the working man, 
and has now become one of order as against disorder. The 
question of Government responsibility must come afterwards 
only. If things go on as they are now going, not even a safe 
conduct or firman from Mr Beales, which I am sure he would 

ant me, will save my windows—or it may be my head—on 
—8 next; for I have the misfortune of living near the 
Marble Arch. All the satisfaction I shall get will be to hear 
from a great philosopher and a great traveller that this comes 
of a Tory Ministry, and that they told us so—that one must 
not mind sacrificing a little order if the Tories can be turned ont 
thereby. This, not because they love order less, but because they 
love their platform more. I venture to think that the time for 
platformism is past, even in this platform-ridden country. Mean- 
time, Sir, agree vith me that it is hard upon an innocent man, 
sympathising with the people, conscious of having sinned against 
thea neither b thenehts word, nor deed, anxious to do his dut 
by them in the fulness of time, that he should find himself 
exposed to ignorant hateful insult on the of those whom a 
shameless fiction alone has invested with the honoured name of 
the people. I like the people’s horse-play ; but I know the little 
poison-bag of class-hatred when I see it. A Peer. 


Although the main value of these volumes consists in 
the sound information they convey on subjects connected 
with the Turkish Empire,—this is conveyed in such un- 
mistakably pure English, that others than students of 
Eastern politics will find Lord Strangford’s writings full of 
charm and suggestive of healthy thought. 





The Practical Medicine of To-day. By Sir William 


Jenner. H. K. Lewis. 


This little volume consists of two thoughtful and excel- 
lent essays, originally delivered in the form of lectures. 
Although addressed to medical bodies, and necessarily 
containing much that is esoteric and unapproachable by 
the outside public, these brief treatises nevertheless offer 
many interesting suggestions to the ordinary reader. 
Practically they constitute a review of recent medical pro- 

. There are occasions, observes Sir William, when a 
man ought to pause and review his position—calculate 
what mental advance he has made, and estimate the results. 
So with professions. Medical science is necessarily experi- 
mental ; and it is convenient to seize opportune moments 
for reviewing its recent history and judging of its prospects. 
Among other things, Sir Willtam alludes to that despair 
of the medical art which sometimes evinces itself in a pro- 
nounced scepticism as regards means and methods ordinarily 
accepted. This, of course, is something very different 
from the commonplace satire of medicine and medical men, 
which is a frequent form of wit with those who are most 
anxious to run for medical aid when they feel indisposed. 
He refers to a distrust in the efficacy of drugs and 
medicines, and a general doubt as to the remedial powers 
of medical treatment : 

Now, for myself, I desire to repudiate absolutely, scepticism in 

rd of Medicine. I believe as —25 in the power of phy- 
sicians to treat disease successfully as I did when clinical clerk to 
one of the first practical ians of my youth. Extended 
knowledge and adcemulated | experience have only increased my 
confidence in the remedial powers of our art. Nor do I believe 
that others on whom the imputation of. scepticism has been cast 
are less firm believers than myself in the value of treatment. 

How has this charge of ticism originated ? 

Modern research shown that a large number of acute 
diseases occurring in previously sound persons have a tendency to 
terminate in the restoration of health, even though no drug be 
given. This is fact, knowl not scepticism. 

Again, modern observat has that certain acute 
diseases formerly supposed of indefinite duration, run a definite 
course, i.e., end spontaneously at a certain date from their outset, 
and therefore that conclusions as to the efficacy of drugs to cut 
short these diseases, conclusions drawn before their definite dura- 
tion was known, were founded on false premises, and consequently 
aré not trustworthy. All this is surely fact, knowledge, not 
scepticism. 

He: brings forward some other reasons, bearing towards 
the same conclusion. ; 

Among the advances which medical science has made 
during the past twenty-five years he enumerates several 
which are undoubtediy of great importance. There is, for 
example, 
the firm establishment of the fact that drinking water is one 
of the greatest agents in the spread of two of the most fatal acate 
diseases of the present time, viz., cholera and typhoid fever. 

In the ten years ending 1866—21,848 persons died from cholera 
in England end Wales, and 192,562 from fever From the 
trar-general’s returns, i is not possible to say precisely how 
of the 192,562 persons died from typhoid fever ; but, seeing 
typhoid fever is the endemic fever of our country, and that typhus 
prevails as an epidemic only, and that in limited localities and for 
a short time, we shall be withim the limits of high probability 
when we say that 150,000 died of typhoid fever dusing 
the ten years in question, and that in no one year of the ten di 
less than 10,000 persons die of that disease. 


man 
hee 





aud shuddered, as one may shudder who drives his spade a foot 


Now, with reference to cholera, the 
Dr Snow proved that one of the great 
—— water; that every virulent on 
limited distriet was clearly coincident 
ing water supplied to that district; and 
distance, if by accident they drank of the » pelleted 
as certainly as if they dwelt in the distri —— 
conclusion which fo from the facts lected by Dt 

other, 





that, the conditions existing, be they atm : or other, 
determine the epidetnic to cholera, the presence 

minute portions of cholera excreta in the water bap lied to a dis- 
trict for drinking purposes, will be followed by an — of 


cholera in that district. 


In the second essay Sir William Jenner makes sottie Yery 
important statemetits as to the prevetitability of many 
diseases which now favage our population, and disdtissed 
those conditions which allow zyniotic diseases } 
that fatal freedom which is evident in the national deathi- 
rate. He remarks that althongh no one of these diseased 
could be wholly extirpated, the mortality from them might 
be enormously diminished. We cannot do Getter hak 
quote here the three modes of effecting this diminution 
which Sir William points out : 


_ Ist. By the spread of the knowledge of sanitary laws. Prac. 
tical ee of this kind can be only spread by frequen 
reiteration. One constantly meets — mpfished an 
highly educated, who would be ashamed to be ignoratt of clas- 
sical and mathematical knowledge, and are yet even now practi- 
cally ignorant of the simplest sanitary laws. Not long since I 
saw a body of men lodged for months, by the authority of high! 
educated gentlemen, in rooms where each man had —— 
less than 200 cubic feet of breathing space. And who is not 
acquainted with towns springing up under the fostering care of 
rich and influential proprietors, without any other mode of 
drainage than the collection of the filth of each housé into its 
own cesspool, and no other supply of water than surface-pum 
Death on a large scale must be the necessary result, and that 
before the Sanitary Act of 1866 can prevent it. These things 
could not be if the public had Fab ges y realised the truth and 
force of the —— laws. Had they done so, none could sin 
from ignorance, and the force of public opinion would be too 
strong for greed to give power to a man or even to a company to 
withstand it. Who, knowing the importance of the study of 
yey A laws, does not heartily join in the hope expressed 
by Dr W. Farr “ that one day our University will teach the doc- 
trines of public health, and recognise those doctrines in granting 
degrees?” Line upon line, precept on precept, exam on 
example, must be placed before the public. In season and out of 
season, we must force the subject forward. We must consent to 
be considered bores, as all sanitary reformers have been, if we 
would have the public so indoctrinated with the science of health 
as to carry its luws into practice, 


2nd. By the force of special } enactment. Whey a ’s 
acts are calculated directly to endanger his neighbour's health, 
then the law should interfere to *2* him from the commission 


of those acts. in, when the united simultaneous action of 

many is required for the performance of some work essential to 

the public health, the force of law is necessary, in the great 

majority of instances, to secure such action. 

— By the age meg — * weal on health Div 

t m irectly im in e death- 

of rich vary he diminished. . 

These two essays are suggestive in many ways; they aré 

the sober and careful expression of the opinions of an ex- 

perienced and thoughtful ph ; and ought there- 

fore to be studied by all intelligent mien both in and out of 
Colorado: Its Resowrces, Parks, 


the medical profession. 
— 
William Blackmore. Sampson Low 


We should fear to recommend those who are eontem- 
ing emigration to adopt one colony in particular in 
erence to the rest. The responsibility of sueh advice is 
ar too onerous to be taken on the ders of even the 
best and wisest of friends. The backward flow <p 
inted emigrants from Oanada, Queensland, and the 
iental, from California, Victoria, and New Zealand, warns 
sanguine believers in the doctrine of change, that a journey 
of one or two thousand miles, though always a very 
expensive speculation, is far from being always a successful 
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one. Still, if a man could afford a of—say a 
couple of years from out of his and could also 
devote a parenthetical thousand to Transatlantic 


experiments, he might do worse than take a run to 
Colorado, to study its “ resources, parks, and prospects.” 
But since there. may be readers whose geographical 
information does not a distinct idea as to where 
Colorado is, it will be well to begin by finding its position 
on the map, before we recount’ its various claims to take. 
front rank as a colony. 

Colorado, then, is intersected two of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is distant from New York two 
thousand miles, and from San Francisco rather mote than 
one. From north to south it extends three hundred 
miles; and from east to west four hundred, — to 
1859 it had but a sparse population of trappers and of 
pioneers ; but the discovery gold, and the quite recently 
completed Union Pacific Rai attract continually a 
stream of emigrants from every patt of America, so that 
now the population ™ mounted to more than seventy 
thousand, and is year by year in iy é: 
It is remarkable, govern. Haat, ager influx 

lation was chiefl ‘ore —* 0 
the r railway just aed to, and in times when weari- 
some journey across the plains from the eastern settlements 
to the Mountains of Colorado occupied from thirty to a 
hundred days; so that it must be that 
advantages of Colorado had only to become Known, 
forthwith all difficulties of transit were forgotten 
eager haste to enjoy them. Nor is it matter for surprise 
wen, ir upland valleys agrclarel seoures, sad 
wealth, its w i resources, and 
above all, ite climate, which is declared to 
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— old man’s words. “I swear to you that thi. tender, 
delicate girl beside me has been in need of bread. Every eye 
was turned towards her as he spoke, and very many were of 


eu Oh, gtatidfather,” pleaded Ellen, softly, “pray, pray say no 


“ tiiy friends,” continued hé, “the tliings which we have 
meet hy tii vagy yh oe Hoo 


iI er re hich even Ge does 

some wrongs — y there are w v 
not pando at feist have seen that he punishes those who 
it them from generation to generation. This brings me to 
what I had in my mind from the first to say to you. I hope to be 
a good lan a good bour, a deed friend to you all. In 
ask one favour of you, Do not speak to me—try 
peak to me—of these —— who have pre- 
never forgive heii, ut I would fain forget 
if it be possible, ever again to heat their 


These words, spoken so calmly and with such earnest precise- 
ness, seeméd to freeze h and: motion in those who heard 
them ; not a voicé Was raised, not an arm was stretched forth to 
aid him, as the old man descended from the seat, and quitted the 

i s. As if afraid of that stern bearded face and those re 

éyes, the crowd drew back on both sides; and throug 
the living lane thus formed, the Squire slowly climbed the ter- 
race steps, and passed through the open door into his home. 


The door shuts upon him for ever, so far as the reader 
is concerned: Anthony Blackburn seems to have been too 
gtand a conception for the author to follow out consist- 


, 







ced here. 


ently ; and y, Ww 
An Blackburn no more. He in a theatrical 
fashion against the family portraits; he is eager to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of his well-to-do neighbours; then 


hé plays the part of the scheming father, and haying for- 
bidden John Denton the house, wishes to marry Ellen to 
Herbert , @ man who has rained himself on the 


turf. From the moment that Anthony Blackburn delivers 
the striking ahd impressive —5 we have quoted, he 
descends into the common herd of puppets, and we watch 
his movements with little of interest. In the meanwhile, 
his son heats of this change in his cts. Like a 
proper and consistent villain, he rises to the occasion and 
i his. wife that he is going to England alone; that 
henceforth he is a bachelor: that, if ever she sets foot in 
England, he will kill her. This young Blackburn is teally 
a good villain, because he does all this unnecessarily. He 
does not mean to commit bigamy ; it is only after she has 
to 


i 


There is only one man who can check his passions, and that is| ¢*Change his good 

, — not often clean, bank-notes. These are f ts varying fro 
; Who knows of Blackburn's crime and conviction. [pound down to twopence #0 that all the small citeulation of 
story chiefly consists of exhibitions on the co 
villainy in a| *wopenny 


* money in sheets of these, arr like sheets of 
ly dramatic manner. He tries to steal the will by| "one! 


which his father has left most of the property to Ellen. | gab-like co 


Henceforth the 
of Mr William Blackburn, who shows his 


He murders his wife. He 
condition that the latter forces his daughter to marry the 


both obvious an 
5 krews th tion of finance in difficulties, or th 
scoundtel within six weeks. But this is, of course, thé —* — — 
ordinaty conduct of an et-M.P.; and the girl, like Barkis, | may see it traversed in all directions by groups of — 
is . John Denton, meanwhile, oi ew daepeed © os ir ph nga peters 


is to be done? Matters have come to a 


—* Tae en 
dead-lock. So a reservoir bursts, drowns a few of the pt 1 as a living reality to the mind how thoroughly the 


ips ay eo makes the rest , and the story , is ———— body, forced of twent nations 
of ‘A Oounty Pamily’ ends. We have little to add by fod testy cae nbetad co Se addineasd le devel aveuntiangdannn, 
if the same story had been told | aud all standing towards one another in every conceivable variety 


by @ man of genius, the contemplation of so mu 
ness and Wonk Men prvnaies 


— ” may be instructive reading 
the anh. 
———— 
Baited by the Viscowatens Swkigtord. Besley” 
—9* of necessity in ne r 
what importance 





* mae ition, no matter 
or ty of t ject, 

thing of an ephemeral characler, —— 
from the point of view in which it presents itself at the 
moment, and is tinged rather with the excited feelings of a 


Every topic is treated |! 


straggling combatant than with the calm philosophy of hglishmen anxious to know how they can be most easil 
who from a éafe di contem the fame of, baitle. * oat without a European eetivalsion ; those who — 
Arguments are based : . sided in Venice can tefrain from saying even with one. 
or unreligble informa-| yw, have not much trouble in guessing that the words “ Zece 
tion, and u data , true to-day, may @ false t0-| cruceri ” as and a nation which would be Italian if 
morrow. Wi apt rote Ae ge ero of the hour may turn |it could. We regret that it cannot, and we naturally lament the 
out a very sorry fellow i how the émeute which is | hundreds of miles which the people of the lower Danube 
conderaned or the rebellien which is lamented, in the end 


develops into the revolution, on the success of which we 
rejoice and congtatulate the world. It has been said that 
in fifty years hence the student who wants to read the his- 
tory of the day should turn to the columns of the 
Times, but we faney he will be sadly puzzled to reconcile 
either the confused and contradictory paragraphs conveyed 
through Mr Reutér’s successive telegrams, or the views 
expressed and ies hazarded from day to in the 
editorial articles the leading journal. It will only be by 
thant Chak ne FY a laborious spats fing of 
grain and chaff, and above all, y comparison of the opinions 
and conclustons of writers of different shades of thought, 
me truth will be effectually got at. For a long time 
© battle of Balaelava — could not quite 
— up their minds whether the late Lord Cardigan should 
ve bee worshipped as @ hero or reprobated as 
vety like the reverse of a hero, and it took Mr 
Over ten Yeats before he could quite solve the problem, and 





hen we meet him again, he is|formed “what she believes to be her duty, under the 


return to England, and after he has, according to 4 ee tay ge oy * 
promise, Killed hher, that he thinks 
We anticipate, however. Bla¢kburn reaches home, and be-| which the very currency 

comes the béte noire of the family and the neighbourhood. |!er bound for the interior of the Kaiser’s broad lands has to 


signs bills fot an ex-M.P., on | childhood’s delight, in 


: 
| 


enough of them to ‘llow oven a certain amount of philological 
impression; but, as it stands, as elanty ot: Goats tee ae ees Oo | 
Family ’ is too stagey and unreal to produce any impression | central place of honour the old-fashioned letters of the German 
whatever. 'To persons of contemplative habits, ‘A County | "ler 
be by ; es ip is ge English eyes, ym 
; by those properly qualified, from a visit to| bh millions of men. ‘The political f the 
iden tn earts o n. political struggles of ages, 


was enabled to arrive at the conclasica that his lordship 
was neither one not the other, but simply a brave soldier, 
devoid of the jadgmen’: of a general. As with individuals, 
so with politioal even’:, the writer of contemporary history 
takes but a one-sided and restricted view of his subject, 
and it argues a very sound and well-balanced mind, and a 
steady | on the part of a political writer, when his 
im as tecorded day by day through a series of 
yeats, ard, in after times, found to be pervaded. by one 
consistent idea, inspired by one unchanging principle, and 
pointing to one intelligible aim closely pursued throughout 
the shifting and varying conditions of passing events. 

Whether or not we agree in all Lord Strangford’s views, 
we feel that a deep and practical study of Eastern affairs 
enabled him to speak with great weight upon one of the 
most complicated questions of the day. His writings are, 
adcordingly, characterised by an earnestness and consistehcy 
which men of less faith and less profundity of thought 
and knowledge could vainly hope to attain; and, although 
we must that his untimely death prevented him from 
carrying out his intention of reproducing his periodical 
contributions to the press in the form of a connected nar- 
rative, the editor, who in a modest and graceful Preface 
apologises for the imperfect manner in which she: has per- 
pressure of an overwhelming sorrow,” may rest assured 
that the two volumes before us will prove not only instrac- 
tive and interesting to the public, but tend to raise the 
teputation of a writer whose rare merit were, during: his 
lifetime, insufficiently appreciated. 

The openi t, “Chaos,” originally appended to 
Lady Stinngtord's * Eastern Shores of the Aduatio,” is a 
very fair sample of Lord Strangford’s best style. It 
abounds in learning, is full of strong common-sense views 
and closé reasoning, and sparkles with wit and humour. 
Here is the story of an Austrian bank-note; did these 
potent facts ever strike an Englishman when cursing paper 
money at Vienna, and upholding nationalities # 

Most of my readers, in these days of universal travel, will have, 
been in the Austrian empire at some time of their lives. They 
will perhaps remember, that on their first entrance even the 


bat inexorable routine of the ordeal by passports yielded 
in importance to the necessity of having to procure and under- 


cries out as an unfit frontier—the travel- 


metal for unmanageable bundles of frail, and 


, the work of our shillings and six 
k-notes. The Englishman who 


is done by 
to invest his 


= shape ad arrangement fe ~ 
rtments of stam whieh formed 

‘deli — and falls into a vein of 
inevitable, Yet there is more in a ten- 


le at the Vienna 


had been t to spell the word aw in as many differ. 
ys fon ge yor had perfectly succeeded. It then 


ulsion, accord or diseord. There are 
, @ couple of Romanic forms on 
lavonic on the other; while in the 


uncouth and strange as they seem to 


of an idea living and working in the 


stand solitary and dominant over all. 
Every one 4 * wor 


vietories and deféats of theif past history, the absorption or 
bliteration of ahd spew and the development of new gues, the 
ion or n of varied nationalities, the hopes an 
fears, the aspirations and the of a score of half-cemented 
fragments of the great human unity, are all bere traced in clear 
and distinct characters to the eyes of those capable of perceiving 
and — — Is there any one among us whe is 
capable of so understanding them, and who can reduce into an 
orderly whole the mutual bearings of the entire conflicting mass ? 
cannot undertaké to answer this question. Some separate parts 
of it are clear * and lie patent on the surface. We want 
no one to tell us w the words ‘‘dieci soldi’ mean on an 
ustrian bank-note; we 58 bow they got there, and all true 


by its very solitude and utter want of connection with 

of its neighbours, we can ine where to assign the group, 

“Tiz eziist kraiczir;” the utterance of a great people, perhaps 
the noblest racé of eastern Europe, standing apart, defiant and 
determined. But who on ao is to pam a guiding hand and 
help the in . Englishman rough the dreadful labyrinth of 
“ Deset —* w,’ and “ Deset kKrajeari,” and “ Devet krai- 
cari,” and “ Deset krajcarah,” and so on, r gin the changes on 
the genitive plural through a score of ——— deadeets, xe t0: 
resenting its own sectional ideas and its own party statement? 
W , of character alone there are four varieties. There is 
modern t and there is old Gothic type; there is a 
modern Cyrillic w nag, End there is a weird mysterious group of 
letters, w are rillic what old ie black letter 
is to Roman, which y is @ financial way of let 


cae tren ty socom ps ota ama pr pore Then, 
a 


ponies Government, must not have the same written 

as his Polish lord. Perhaps one form may be recognised out of 
all these by the sheer tliness of its spelling—“ Dziesieé 
kraicaréw "—with its hook, denoting the archaic nasat 
sound now lost in all the other dialects, and so precious in the 


the comparative phi t. uiekl 
ac Re it igs no more ee e to ist * Polish word thoes 


































exalted Irish, who are bowstiful as the 


éverybody know that the Ruthenian peasant, in the ore pr Delt oe 
angu 


Polish man in the face: nothing but di and anxiety 
come out of on ation 0 gullant tad og 


The — ignorance in this cotntfy of Turkish 
affairs, the difficulty, we would almost say the impossibility 
of arriving at a correct conclusion on the merest matters of 
fact when once involved in the whirlpool of “the Eastern 
question,” and the lamentable result of this state of things, 
are again and again illustrated by one of the three or four 
Englishmen in the world capable of speaking on this sub- 
ject with authority : 


If Turkish dominion is to be upheld, the subject taces of Tur- 
key must be unders and must receive intelligent and disci- 
plined sympathy from us, If not,and the country falls to pieces, or is 
shattered to pieces, we must call persons into existence to explain 
to us the disorder and the chaos which will arise, for few or none 
such now exist, I speak for the public as well as for the Govern- 
ment; the public does not know which way fo tarn in Turkish 
matters even in quiet times, this ver and that way dividing its 
not very swift mind, or drifting with the words of thé latest clever 
man from the clubs and drawing-rooms, fresh from Siluria and 
Pisidia. But to whom is it to turn for guidance in the turmoil of 
a chaos, in the agony of a struggle for life among all the various 
races of Tarkey, the destruction of the old and less favoured 
forms of national life, and the development of new ones under 
the process of natural selection? Whatever the issue may be, 
active work or passive observation, influence will be wanted in 
one case, knowledge in the other; and, under either contingeney, 
real knowledge and influence can only be obtained by the increaséd 
employment of Englishmen. With a body of English gentlemen 
of the trae kind in the public service, ambassadors and consuls 
dare not play juggling tricks in their despatches, or suppress truth 
to order, as they are rightly or wrongly alleged to do; nor, in the 
face of their official reports, would mere declamation for declama- 
tion’s sake dare to sustain itself for an instant. Before men of 
this kind, we should have our theorists and doctrinaires more 
respectful of special knowledge and more cantious than they are 
how; and they would perhaps abstain from seeking to tear open 
the Turkish chrysalis with their untrained hands in order to 
the Christian batterflies. And from such men, whose insight will 
be directed to the ideal as well as to the material life of a nation, 
it is possible that the Greek and the Armenian and the Bulgarian 
may learn that there is a voice and a power in our nineteenth 
century England which all the City Articles and Mark Lane 
Expresses in the world cannot explain to him. He will learn that 
there is a greater idea in the world than imperial power, for 
power’s sake; and he will hear that even that power is only to be 
obtained by those qualities of self-reverence, self-knowledge, and 
self-control which he has not got. And it is from our precepts 
as. well as our example that I trust all will rise equal to the 
great fortane which is in store for them with patience and oppor- 
tunity, and that the fature page of their history will be inscribed 
with no records but those of— 

Freedom, broadening slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 


Here is one of those brilliant ‘‘ Occasional Notes ” which 
helped to establish the reputation of the Pall Mall Gazette : 


The Turks, who were received in 1856 into the happy family of 
our European diplomacy, are in a fair way of qualifying them- 
selves for reception into our social family likewise, it would seem. 
The commoner manifestations of this we all know, and we are 
ting accustomed to the yearly repetition of the story which sets 
orth the appearance of some great Ottoman unveiled at St 
James’s or the Tuileries, who turns out to have been a Greek or 
Armenian all the while. The translation of the “ New- 
—* ” into Eval I by a Pasha’s wife, which went the round Sd 
our literary journals some yéars was ** a great ad- 
vance, if ie 8 Ottoman civ ag least in Western records 

of the same. We will not call such a translation impossible, re- - 
membering as we do that a Cambridge man did once actually 
turn a page of the ‘ Post-office Directory ’ into Latin neters 
for an inducement; but we ney AY. that it was soreseen po: wad 
we —2 it was untrue. And now we hear « second 
astrologer of the Palace committing suicide after a mixed Aryan 
and Turanian — olaatg his throat as the English do, and 
disembow: himself as the Japanese do; the respective 
shen 2 of these évents not being chronicled b the narrator. He 
* his life Weg 7 * yt smart o * —* and 
stin artic ridiculing an wing w astrological 
— which a in : i hs new 4 This sensitive- 
ness is ancient Greek rather than ern European, reminding 
us of the wa of Archilochus and Hip and may doubtless 
be considered as inherent to the once classical soil of Turkey. 
But the Perkieb newspaper is only Turkish in its outer dress, and 
skin-deep. e Jerideh i Hi &, paper of respectable anti- 
quity as things * in the East, is and in some measure 
written by Mr Alfred Churchill, After all, it is a triumph for an 
Englishman, and a new and 78— feather in the “ Anglo- 
Saxon” cap, to have driven a ometan sprees to suicide 
by a leading article in Turkish. We wish Charchill would 
come over here and try his hand at once in Scotch ; but Prophets 
and vial-conjurors are not so sensitive as this north of the Tweed. 
If ridicule could kill, where would Dr Cumming be by this time? 


In anticipation of the Sultan’s visit to England we are 
informed “ what an Oriental thinks of English hospitality :” 


Hajji Mahommed of Tehran was a Persian merchant who 
seems to have traded to India some time last century. He took 
up his abode in that country, where he begat a Khalfl. 
When the Mirza grew up he fell am English, and ended 
by earning his as a moonshee or age master to that — 
people. He seems to have found his way to England at 
last, some fifty years ago ; and this is what he wrote to his friends 
about the hospitality that wandering Orientals are in the habit of 
receiving in d. “It is not concealed,” he says, “from 
—5— of intelligence and consideration, that the persons of 

igh birth of Persia and the good dispositioned of Hindostan are 
very attentive and obliging to stran and travellers, and are 
celebrated through the Whole world for their hospitality and 
liberality ; bat the distinguished ones of this country (i.e. Eng- 
land) do not think much of this praiseworty ity, except the 

tly gallop 
the steed perseverance over the road of this laudable virtue, 
and ever keep spread the table of comfort and kindness for 
strangers.” ‘Taken as buffoonery—and that is unavoidable in 
taking a sober-sided Philistine translation as we find it—this is cer- 
tainly very isite fooling. But the beauty of it is its literal 
vould do so perfectly as a motto to Mr Arnold’s collected 
tie studies, in the very spirit of which it is conceived. _ 
Here are we in London, just at this moment deliberating on 
this very question of public hospitality, acknowledging our inade- 
uate means, deplo ng them, accounting for them, explaining 
; oe — re - to this, sap hae the * cause 5 2 
every ut devising best way © i 
their defierency. The Belgian volunteers are * but who 
knows what to do with them, unless it be Mr E. T. Smith, of 
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Cremorne—a man who has his ideal of human life, and realises 
it? The Sultan is coming, but who has the remotest idea what to 
do with him either, unless it be to heave half a brick at him for 
being a sick man? And it is more than probable that we shall 
end by having no less a pe than the Shah of Persia him- 
crit, the King of Kings and Asylum of the Universe, who is said 
to be coming over to Paris, if ¥. can make sure of not finding 
his gate slammed in his face on his retarn by some one 
of his thousand and one uncles and cousins. What, in the name 
of fortune, can we do with him, unless we quarter him bodily on 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, which indeed is the only thing todo? We 
cannot quarter the Sultan in that fashion upon Lord Stratford, 
for his Majesty would probably look on that proceeding much as 
an Eton boy would if he were invited to Ae a half-holiday in 
the head master’s private study, with birch to right, and Greek 
Grammar to left; and he would certainly go back in a humoar 
for that massacre of Christians which is expected of him. But 
if Dublin, and not London, were the eapital of the empire, is it 
not certain that the quick wit and overflowing sympathetic nature 
of the “ exalted Irish ” would at once find means of making them 
all enjoy their visit, and putting them into good humour with 
themselves and all things—volunteers, Sophy, Grand Seignior, 
aud all? Remembering the fate of ‘Abd-el-Kader on his visit 
here, we really think there will be nothing for it but for an Irish 
firm to take the matter up and contract for the job. As for 
Mirza Khalil, he deserves a monument for his observation. 


Constitutional terror and a strange and unwarrantable 
distrust of himself combined to keep Lord Strangford out 
of the turmoil of public life, and to deprive his country of 
counsel which might at a critical juncture have been 
brought to bear upon Eastern questions with important 
results. How far more shallow and less modest men may 
have availed themselves of his great knowledge and expe- 


_ rience, acquired by hard and unremitting study for the 


best part of his life, we are not in a position to say ; but 
no one can read his productions without feeling how 
capable he was of instructing ; how keen were his powers 
of observation’ and how warm his sympathies. As an 
Eastern scholar he held a place second to none—yet his 
writings show that he was no indifferent observer of poli~- 
tical events quite unconnected with his favourite studies. 
His letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, dated 26th July, 1866, 
and called “ A Peer’s Protest,” though couched in a play- 
ful tone, is so full of sound practical wisdom and good 
feeling, that we cannot resist the temptation of concluding 
our notice by quoting it in extenso: 


Sir,—I am a very quiet and, I believe, inoffensive man, whose 
only wish in life is to be allowed to sit in a corner out of other 
Lae vo way and read books. But it has come to pass, through 
no fault of my own, that I have found myself of late years in 
possession of a handle to my name. I am a lord, in short; but I 
am not a warlike lord, nor a fire-annihilating lord, nor a game- 
preseaving lord, nor a Temple-haunting lord, nor a bishop-making 
ord, nor a cock-fighting lord, nor anything but the most entirely 
insignificant of lords—content to remain unknown, and success. 
ful in self-effacement, as you may see for yourself by the enclosed 
card. You can never have heard of me by any chance, unless 
haply it be in connection with the Pneumismatic Society, or the 
Ethnymological Society, or the Sogdological Society, obscurel 
learned bodies whereof I have the honour of being a member. 
vow and declare that I am utterly unconscious of having given 
offence to any human being within the said bodies, and as for 
human beings outside of them I never see any, and don’t want to. 
Well, Sir, I had occasion to drive across Hyde Park on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the day after the storm, in company with my 
wife, who, as is her wont, was giving me, who am somewhat infirm 
of foot, the benefit of a lift to my club—a literary club as harm- 
less and colourless as myself. en fairly in the park, I found 
that though the great storm was over, the waves were very far 
from having gone down: an little surface waves, different 
enough from the grand natural heaving of the trae popular sea. 
I found myself the objett of much unfriendly, not to say 
unsavoury, greeting on the part of a large crowd, being indeed 
hooted and yelled and groaned at, for all the world as though I 
were a person of significance—one who ied to something. Now, 
not a soul of the crowd could by any possibility have seen or 
known anything of me publicly or privately—for the best of all 
possible reasons; and I am therefore driven to conjecture that 
their wrath, not to say venom, was roused by the sight of an unob- 
trusive little coronet which my wife has had painted, accordin 
to custom, upon the panels of her carriage, and which I defy a 
the powers on ea short of a domiciliary visit to the coach- 
house, to induce her to unpaint, for peeresses are decorative 
beings, fond of ornamentation and distinctive symbols. I heard 
afterwards that there had been talk of brickbats in other cases, 
and that they had been used pretty freely, too, later in the day. 


For my own part I should not have miaded it so much if it had|, 


come to brickbats, because, thank iness, I can speak enough 
dog-Irish to make pretty sure of finding a proportion of men to 
whom fighting is as “mate and dhrink” out of a mob of town 
roughs, who, under any circumstances, after hearing the accents 
of their country, would stand my friends and cover my retreat 
by breaking my “ pergecutors’” heads. Moreover, it is probable 
that the Celtic portion of a London mob would be the first to 
apprehend the idea that it is not exactly fair play to yell and 
hoot and throw stones at carriages with unoffending ladies in them. 
Now, Sir, what I want to say is this. Iam a Liberal by instinct, 
a Liberal by association, a Liberal by reflection. I haye the most 
entire sympathy with legitimate agitation, as it is called, on the 
pee of the working classes to obtain an extension of their rights 
y a full measure of Reform. I have always been fully prepared 
to vote for a measure of this kind, and thereby to do my duty 
according to my conscience. Nor, if the working man, knowin 
me to be a lord, were to hoot at me as such, should I see muc 
cause for repining thereat, unfair and disagreeable though it be. 
He is not bownd to know my Liberalism, and if he chooses to fix 
the burden of class responsibility on a harmless and a ay! 
ing individual, — 06 go any honest length with him, it is 
not much to be wondered at, however hard on the scapegoat. If 
he is silent, he is taunted with apathy; so he must needs shout if 
he wants to be heard—acting according to the Turkish proverb, 
which says that the baby which doesn’t squall gets no milk, But 
in what conceivable way ean Tuesday’s crowd—my friends who 
yelled at me—be considered as belonging to the working classes 
at all?. It is a monstrous libel u the organised working men, 
whom it was foolishly sought to keep out of the park on Monday, 
to dignify the worthless and mischievous mob of Tuesday—men 
without aim or object beyond sheer wanton riot—by their 
respected name. I wish to testify emphatically to the fact that I 
and my companion, so far as we could see, failed to see — 
— a real body of working men in Tuesday's crowd. 
saw Bill Sikes and Nancy ‘and the flash Toby Crackit in every 
Variety and stage of growth, and nothing but them. I saw, Sir, 
aud shuddered, as one may shudder who drives his spade a foot 








or two inte the soil on which the Russian capital and 
sees the mud and the slime and the deadly rics tone tea hall 
¢rast which supports the stately streets of granite palaces. These 
bm we of horror, ea from tithe to time through our social 
racks, are for ulating us to healthy action. But au 
aggregate of Whitechapel thieves and mischievous boys is not an 
aggregate of honest worki mgm, sot should not be admitted as 
8 to standing room on the Liberal platform. The roughs of 
esday were not incidental roughs in a crowd, they were the 
crowd itself, composed of full-grown or half-grown roughs, and 
— gre ogo We are all of us put out with Sir Richard Mayne, 
no doubt, for his bad tactics and seeming misconception of the 
whole question at issue; and as for Mr Walpole, we have no 
words sufficient to blame and ridicule him for callitig in the 
soldiers at once—leading his red ace of trumps when he has not 
another trump card left in his hand. This fairly touches the 
working man, and he will say his say about it in the right way 
and place, it is to be hoped, under the auspices of Mr Beales,— 
a gentleman, by the way, for whom I have always entertained the 
greatest respect, to say the least, since he came forward in 1868 
and spoke like a man with his whole soul on behalf of the unfor- 
tunate, struggling nation whose life was then being crushed out, 
when Ministers and shopkeepers alike were standing aloof half- 
hearted and afraid to play the forward game. 

But for the moment the question is beyond the working man, 
and has now become one of order as against disorder. The 
question of Government responsibility must come afterwards 
only. If things go on as they are now going, not even a safe 
conduct or firman from Mr Beales, which I am sure he would 

ant me, will save my windows—or it may be my head—on 

unday next; for I have the misfortune of living near the 
Marble Arch. All the satisfaction I shall get will be to hear 
from a great philosopher and a great traveller that this comes 
of a Tory Ministry, and that they told us so—that one must 
hot mind sacrificing a little order if the Tories can be turned ont 
thereby. This, rot because they love order less, but because they 
love their platform more. I venture to think that the time for 
latformism is past, even in this platform-ridden country. Mean- 
ime, Sir, agree with me that it is hard upon an innocent man, 

mpathising with the people, conscious of having sinned against 
) be neither b — word, nor deed, anxious to do his dut 
by them in the fulness of time, that he should find himself 
exposed to ignorant hateful insult on the part of those whom a 
shameless fiction alone has invested with the honoured name of 
the people. I like the people’s horse-play ; but I know the little 
poison-bag of class-hatred when I see it. A Peer. 


Although the main value of these volumes consists in 
the sound information they convey on subjects connected 
with the Turkish Empire,—this is conveyed in such un- 
mistakably pure English, that others than students of 
Eastern polities will find Lord Strangford’s writings full of 
charm and suggestive of healthy thought. 





The Practical Medicine of To-day. By Sir William 


Jenner. H. K. Lewis. 


This little volume consists of two ——“ and excel- 
lent essays, originally delivered in the form of lectures. 
Although addressed to medical bodies, and necessarily 
containing much that is esoteric and unapproachable by 
the outside public, these brief treatises nevertheless offer 
many interesting suggestions to the ordinary reader. 
Practically they constitute a review of recent medical pro- 
gress. There are occasions, observes Sir William, when a 
man ought to pause and review his position—calculate 
what mental advance he has made, and estimate the results. 
So with professions. Medical science ia necessarily experi- 
mental ; and it is convenient to seize opportune moments 
for reviewing its recent history and judging of its prospects. 
Among other things, Sir Wilkam alludes to that despair 
of the medical art which sometimes evinces itself in a pro- 
nounced scepticism as regards means and methods ordinarily 
accepted. This, of course, is something very different 
from the commonplace satire of medicine and medical men, 
which is a frequent form of wit with those who are most 
anxious to’run for medical aid when they feel indisposed. 
He refers to « distrust in the efficacy of drugs and 
medicines, and a general doubt as to the remedial powers 
of medical treatment : 


Now, for myself, I desire to repudiate absolutely, scepticism in 
rd of Medicine. I believe as confidently in the power of phy. 
sicians to treat disease successfully as I did when clinical cler 
one of the first practical physicians of my youth. Extended 
no and accamal experience have only increased my 
confidence in the remedial powers of our art. Nor do I believe 
that others on whom the imputation of scepticism has been cast 
are less firm believers than myself in the value of treatment. 

How has this charge of scepticism originated ? 

Modern research shown that a large number of acute 
diseases occurring in previously sound persons have a tendency to 
*2** in the *8 of health, * though no drug be 

iven. is is fact, know not scepticism. ‘ 

Tats, modern —— has d that certain acute 
diseases formerly swpposed of indefinite duration, run a definite 
course, #.e., end spontaneously at a certain date from their outset, | 
and therefore that conclusions as to the efficacy of drugs to cut 
short these diseases, conclusions drawn before their definite dura- 
tion was known, were founded on false premises, and consequently 
aré not trustworthy. All this is surely fact, knowledge, not 
scepticism. 

He brings forward some other reasons, bearing towards 
the same conclusion. } 

Among the advances which medical science has made 
during the past twenty-five years he enumerates several 
which are undoubtedly of great importance. There is, for 
example, 
the firm establishment of the fact that drinking water is one 
of the greatest agents in the spread of two of the most fatal acute 
diseases of the present time, viz., cholera and typhoid fever. 

In the ten years ending 1866—21,848 persons died from cholera 
in England and Wales, and 192,562 from fever From the Regis- 
trar-general’s returns, it is not possible to say precisely how many 
of the 192,562 persons died from typhoid fever ; but, seeing that 
typhoid fever is the endemic fever of our country, and that ty hus 
prevails as an epidemic only, and that in limited localities a | for 
a short time, we shall be within the limits of high probability 
when we say that 150,000 ns died of typhoid fever during 
the ten years in question, and that in no one year of the ten di 





less than 10,000 pereons die of that disease. 


Now, with reference to cholera, the 
Dr Snow proved that one of the areas mace diffusion » usion ff 
drinking water; that every virulent outbreak of thé ine? 
limited distr ict was y coincident with pollution of the 
ing water supplied to that district; and persons ata 
distance, if by accident they drank of ste poll water, 
as certainly as if they dwelt in the district s * 
pie wen Mm fo nip the facts by Dt Sito 

e conditions existin t or 
— ——— 
minute Fwy of cholera excreta iti 


water a dis- 
trict for drinking purposes, will be followed by an oddbroak of 
cholera in that district. 


In the second essay Sir William Jenner makes sottie Yery 
important statemetits as to the prevetitability of many 
diseases which now favage our population, atid disdtisses 
those conditions which allow zyriotic diseases 

that fatal freedom which is evident in the national death- 
rate. Ho remarks that althongh no one of these diseased 
could be wholly extirpated, the mortality from them might 
be ry hey | diminished. We cannot do better 
quote here the three modes of effecting this diminution 
which Sir William points out : 


_ Ist. By the spread of the knowledgé of sanitary laws. Priac- 
tical ey of this kind can be only * —3228* 
reiteration. One constantly meets ——. inplished an 

highly educated, who would be ashamed to oratit of clas- 
sical and mathematical knowledge, and are yet even now practi- 
cally * of the simplest sanitary laws. Not long since I 
saw a body of men lodged for months, by the authority of high! 

educated gentlemen, in rooms where each man had dbunidetebty 
less than 200 cubic feet of breathing space. And who is not 
oo gee gy with towns springing up under the fostering care of 
rich and influential peopristors, without any other mode of 
drainage than the collection of the filth of each housé into its 
own cesspool, and no other supply of water than surface-pumps. 
Death on a large scale must be the n result, and that 
before the Sanitary Act of 1866 can prevent it. These things 
could not be if the public had practically realised the truth and 
force of the sanitary laws. they done so, none could sin 
from ignorance, and the force of public opinion would be too 
strong for greed to give power to a man or even to a company to 
withstand it. Who, knowing the importance of the study of 
—— laws, does not heartily dan in the hope expressed 
by Dr W. Farr “ that one day our University will teach the doc- 
trines of public health, and recognise those doctrines in granting 
degrees?” Line upon line, precept on precept, — on 
example, must be placed before the public. In season out of 
season, we must force the subject forward. We must consent to 
be considered bores, as all sanitary reformers have been, if we 
would have the public so indoctrinated with the science of health 


— —* — * 

2nd. orce of 8 enactment. baler a 's 
acts are calculated directly to endanger his neighbour’s health, 
then the law should interfere to restrain him from the commission 


of those acts. Again, when the united simultaneous action of 
many is required for the performance of some work essential to 
the public health, the foree of law is necessary, in the great 
majority of instances, to secure such action. 

— By the — ny oh — * weal 2 health —* 
t m directly my death- 
of rich and poor diminished. | 
These two essays are suggestive in many ways; they ard 
the sober and careful ex — of —* ons of an ex- 
perienced and thoughtful physician ; and they ought there- 
fore to be studied by all intelligent mien both in and otit of 
the medical profession. 


—_"" —- » 


Colorado: Its Resources, Parks, By 
William Blackmore. joe got. eae 
We should fear to recommend those who are eontem- 





best and wisest of friends. ay See we Yas yg we 
inted emigrants from Oanada, Queensland, and the 
Griental, from California, Victoria, and New Zealand, warns 
sanguine believers in the doctrine of change, that a journey 
of one or two thousand miles, though always a very 
expensive speculation, is far from being always a successful 
one. Still, if a man could afford a 
couple of years from out of his and 
devote a parenthetical thousand sovereigns to Transatlantic 
experiments,. he might do worse than take a run 
Colorado, to study its “ resoutces, parks, 
But since there .may be readers whose geographical 
Colorado is, it will be well to begin by finding its position 
on the map, before we recount’ its various claims to take 
front rank as a colony. 

Colorado, then, is intersected two of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is distant from New ‘ork two 
thousand miles, and from San Francisco rather more than 
one. From north to south it extends three hundred 


miles; and from east to west four hundred. Prior to 


1859 it had but a sparse pepe of trappers and of 
pioneers ; but the discovery of gold, and the quite recently 
completed Union Pacific Rai attract continually a 
stream of emigrants from every patt of America, so that 
now the — has mounted to more than seventy 


thousand, and is year by year increasing. 
It is remarkable, however, that this immense influx 


tion was chiefly produced before the * 0 
— just referred to, and in times when weari- 
some journey across the plains from the eastern settlements 


to the Mountains of Colorado occupied from thirty 


hundred days; so that it must be presumed tha 
advantages of Colorado had only to becomé Known 
forthwith all difficulties of transit were forgotten in the 
eager haste to enjoy them. Nor is it matter for surprise 
that such should be the case, when we read of its mineral 
wealth, its upland valleys, ite agricult resources, and 
above all, its climate, which is declared to have “ 
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wonderfully restorative and. curative effect on constitutions 
enfeebled by pulmonary disease.” Mr Seward, when 
recently passing through the west, on his way to San 
Francisco, bore testimony to these varied merits, in words 
that may be worth the quoting : 
I had thought Colorado was settled with adventurers, a moving 
ion, “ to swear by ;” but now, to see 


—* — ———— the substantial and handsome 


towns, the intelligence and stability of the citizens—and the large 
rapidly increasing of gold—the farming and pastoral 

pr ae in a surp! * quite bewilder me, “a 
The first part of Mr Blackmore’s work is devoted to 
descriptions of. Colorado, taken from the best and most 
reliable authorities. To begin with, we have the official 
United States Government Report, which, were it not 
official, we might mistake, in certain portions, for a glow- 
ing picture drawn entirely from the imagination. The 
atmosphere is deseribed as perfectly pure, 
the wondrous beauty and variety of the scenery, and 


transmitting ry, an 
the vivid and colouring of the sky, iris-like, playing in 
and shades as varied and copious as the 


altering no the solar rays. There is scarce any spring or 
autumn, the year being divided between a'winter and a summer, 
both characterised by mildness of temperature and narrow range 
of barometric and thermometric oscillation. The clouds, inces- 
<7 formed upon the crest of the sierras, rarely interrupt the 
genial sunshine, but refract the rays, clothing the canopy with a 
silver sheen intense and enchanting. They, however, serve to 
irrigate the flanks of the mountains, and call into being those 
immense forests of pine, fir, spruce, hemlock, aspen, oak, and 
cedar, which protect the sources of springs and running streams, 
They alternate with mountains, meadows, covered with luxuriant 
and nutritious grasses. 


| 
This encomium, however, is chiefly intended for the 


San Luis ; which is the principal of the parks of 
Colorado ; and it was of this park that Professor Hayden, 
the well-known geologist of the United States, used these 
superlative pial praise; “I know of no region of 
the West more desirable for settlement, combining, as 
it does, all the elements of wealth and productiveness.” 
Indeed, to read the numerous testimonies to the extra- 
ordinary fertility and luxuriance of this province is to 
become inspired, even against one’s will, with the desire of 
having at command the two ‘ theses’ before alluded 
to,—a of years to spend in Colorado, and a thousand 
pounds to in the lation. The “ Denver Board 
of Trade’ declares of o that “to all asthmatic 
sufferers, and to those having chronic bronchitis, the 
climate affords instantaneous relief, and rapid and per- 
manent cure.” The New York Herald, in an elaborate 
description of its merits (January, 1865), says : 

The entire catalogue of metals, salts, and chemicals is found in 
apy ae peer — 

way— J 

mies tis found —— Anau 80,000 miles 4 


as thoroughly permeated with as the waters of the Atlantic 
—— It is found in every form, ore in all its varieties, 


in the Th d banks of all the streams 
—— | 
These statements are guaranteed by a crowd of wit- 
nesses, who, in the of Mr Blackmore’s work, are. 


general-trade resources, are represented as not one whit 
behind, in richness, the mineral and the mining. Here too 
produces fruit which is “ un 

by — cultivated in the East;” bread that will 
‘‘rank with the very best that America produces ;” 

such abundance of cattle, that “sheep will yield an in- 
crease of ninety per cent.” Combine with these advantages 
a settled society, established laws, regular mail facilities, | 


and 


unt with th ho be i 
Eke alg el ete re a Roe 


nant interest.” 


one third of the district is described as richer even in | *Y8te™ 


than in mineral store. Taking a esti- 
mate of the agricultural of Oolorado during the 
past year, it ae — 
‘ae corn ; . 


wheat; ~ 
barley, oats, and vegetables ; 





are peculiar] tempting and inviting. A diversity of sur- 
face which is easily adapted to every branch of agricul- 
tural industry ; a prolific soil, and an abundant supply of 
timber; an adaptability for cattle so remarkable, that not 
a single head has been lost by disease in the last three 
ears; “odes.” that offer profitable employment to miners 
or an indefinite number of years; the best of markets 
within comparatively easy reach ; and means of transit to 
almost any part of the States, which are daily becoming 
more and more complete; such are some of the golden 
offers held out to the emigrant who will venture to make 
a trial of Colorado, 

We do not take upon ourselves the responsibility of 
advising anybody to make that trial: but we should cer- 
tainly counsel the unsettled Englishman, who is purposing 
to change his home, to read Mr Blackmore’s book on 
Colorado before he decides to go elsewhere. 





[ Note.—With reference to our review of ‘Wrecked in 
Port,’ in which it was mentioned that the writers on the 
staff of a daily journal are, in one of Mr Yates’s novels, 
made to address the editor as “Chief,” Mr Yates now 
writes to say that the custom did exist-in a newspaper 
office with which he is acquainted. We accept the cor- 
rection, and are glad to perceive that Mr Yates speaks of 
the affectation in question in the past tehse.—Ep. ExaMINER 
anp Lonpow Review. | ‘4 


= 


Spirit of the Journals. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


The following remarks are by the Times’ Special Com- 
missioner, writing from Athlone, September 4th: In 
England the common law, in this matter of landlord and 
tenant, assumes the existence of a class of landlords who 
add all nent improvements to the soil, and of a class 
of tenants who simply hire its use, without investing their 
fortunes in it, or enhancing its value to all time, each class 
being independent of the other, and its doctrines proceed 
on these assumptions, It treats the owner of land as the 
absolute owner, because the raw material of the soil and all 
durable annexations to it are, in a legitimate sense, his 
property. It treats the tenant as a mere temporary pos- 
sessor, because he stipulates only for the transient usufruct, 
does not permanently increase the worth of the freehold, 
and is able to make an equal bargain. 

A reflecting mind cannot fail to perceive that the great 
difficulty of settling the Irish land question arises from the 








; 





co-existence and the contrast of the of tenure I 
have described. ‘Were the lands of. Ireland held generally 
under what I shall call the English system, if farms 


were of considerable extent, if the occupiers were men of 
substance, or if the landlords made all the permanent im- 
provements, things might be left as they now are, and 
there would be no necessity of considering the subject. 
Or, on the ,other hand, if the lands of Ireland were 
all held under the Irish system, if the farms were 
all mere small patches, if the occupiers were all poor 
tenants at will, if the peasantry had done everything 
for the land, and had thus acquired an equity in 
it, and if the landlords had contributed nothing, I 
could listen to the cry of “ fixity of tenure,” and could 
discuss Mr Mill’s scheme of a peasant proprietary at a 
settled quit-rent. But as both these systems are to be 
found in Ireland, though covering areas of very different 
extent, as, moreover, they are not always found marked 
off from each by sharp distinctions, but over a very large 
part of the country, run into each other and are confused, 
and as neither type is et, See it follows that, 
while I do not think ou can leave the Irish system in its 
present state, under the insufficient protection of the com. 


; |mon law) so you ought not to stereotype it on the face of 


the land, or forget that the common law is a fairly adequate 
rule of + in all the tracts held under the English 
, w ridiculous, nay, how iniquitous, it would be, 
in the case of farms like those of Mr Pollok, to attend to 
claims for compensation for improvements, or to demands 
for an extension of tenure, outside the definite contract of 
the parties! This would be really “confiscation ”—the 
shallow cant of those who take the mere landlord’s view 
of this great question, and a real subversion of the — 
of property. Wak’ Gis tha ‘ceble band, th the cone of ese 





50,000 head of cattle; 
,000 sheep. 

_ The ote 
—* wth of vy 

bouring are 
the aid of irrigation. Think of ca | 
fifty to sixty pounds each ; potatoes from five to six 

unds ; onions one to two pounds; and beets six to ten! 
et here they grow, and as excellent as big.” 

Of the prices of agricultural produce the following will 
serve for examples : 

Barley, 3c. a pound; 
” 


—53 
to 
Wheat, § p 
Cab 1 Basti 
Beef, half the New York and Boston prices. 

The account of the San Luis Park in particular, which 
Cristo Gan oe ooo, and_slao the Sangre de 
Cristo which is “a favoured section of the Park, 


e parts of Denver fairly riot 


5 
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tables ; while the bottom lands of, 


village communities, how idle it is to say that it is conso- 


bles are pictured as superb ; the | vant to justice to abandon them to the rules of the com- 


mon law, to ignore the existence of the property they have 
created, to subject them to eviction without full compen- 


Ts bilaiiog frees! sation, or without an equivalent prolongation of tenure. 
im ' He evidently will be the true statesman, and will be en- 


titled to claim the merit of solving this complicated 
problem justly, who, recognising the co-existence of these 
modes of tenure, and the variety and conflict of rights 
under them, shall devise a law that shall be applicable to 
each, and, as far as human legislation can go, protect 
the interests arising under both, and shall then give them 
complete freedom. Without venturing to dogmatise, I am 
not without hope that a reform of this kind is quite feasible 
without endangering in any rational sense the rights of 


property, 


The Post says it is not difficult to see from whence the 
extreme Irish suggestions come, nor to what it is hoped 








they will tend. The Romish priests located in Ireland do 
not regard—never have ed—the Irish Church Bil] 
as a final measure, or as effecting a settlement of any Irish 

uestion. That measure would, if allowed scope and 
— create religious equality. The Roman Church in 
Ireland, as elsewhere, abhors religious equality. What 
they seek is ecclesiastical groan nas and, so long as there 
exists in Ireland a great territorial class attached to the 
Protestant Church, they never can possess it. The surplus 
revenues of the disendowed and disestablished Ohurch 
revert to a considerable extent, in one shape or the other 
to the land from which they came, and the land will again 
voluntarily contribute to the support of a Free Protestant 
Church. The object of the Roman Catholic clergy is 
beyond doubt now to obtain the transfer of the soil of 
Ireland from Protestants to members of their own Church 
and they think they see in this manipulation of what is 
mistakenly called the tenant-right question an opportunity 
of effecting it. England and an English Parliament can 
never be at one with them, for the supporters of tha Papal 
system will never be content so long as a Protestant 
proprietor remains in Ireland. 





THE MORMON MONOGAMIO REVELATION. 
(From the Daily News.) 

The world has lately received an interesting piece of 
intelligence. Mr Brigham Young, or Brigham Jeune, as 
some of our French contemporaries call him, expects a 
revelation, which he thinks it not improbable may abolish 
polygamy among the Saints. The signs of the approaching 
apocalypse appear not in the heavens, but in the earth. 
Bigamy and, à fortiori, the multiplied forms of it which 
Mr Brigham Young has recommended by precept and 
example, are contrary to the law of the United States; 
and since the Pacific Railway was completed the Govern- 
ment at Washington will find it comparatively easy to send 
troops and supplies to Utah to enforce the statute. A 
revelation at this juncture would therefore be very con- 
venient. It might prevent a collision, and be a true 
peacemaker. Again, the Saints are in want of money 
to build a railroad, “‘ and assistance from the Government 
in land-grants and bonds cannot be asked for unless obe- 
dience be promised to the laws. These things form a sort 
of material guarantee of a new monogamic revelation, 
which is not likely to be retarded by the fact that a one- 
wife party has started up under the leadership of David 
Smith, the son of the founder and proto-martyr of Mor- 
monism., Mr Brigham Young can have no personal interest 
in the matter. He is already married nearly as much as 
he can be, being indeed, as poor Artemus Ward had it, 
preety the most married man in the world. He has 

“sealed” as often as a complex deed of trust 
or partnership. Launcelot Gobbo was startled by the 
matrimonial prospect which his studies in palmistry 
revealed to him. “Go to, here’s a simple line of life. 
Here’s a small trifle of wives. Alas, fifteen wives is 
nothing: eleven widows and nine maids is a simple coming 
in for one man.” A dozen years ago Mr Brigham Young 
had threescore wives and ten ; now, by reason of strength, 
he may perhaps have fourscore. In a celebrated declara- 
tion he vindicated his right on sound biblical and patriar- 
chal principles to take a thousand. Assuming that the 
pepo: snap —2* which he led Vice-President Colfax 

expect might be coming is not retrospective in its opera- 
— *33 Brigham Young may be trusted, —2 
as he wishes or not for an easy method of wholesale divorce 
to take care of that—we do not see why he should object 
to be its organ and promulgator. It would be a piece of 
tactics worthy of a great Conservative leader to adopt the 
favourite reform of the Young Mormon party, and to make 
it his own. A change, from whatever motive and by what- 
ever instrumentality introduced, which would put the 
materially great and flourishing community of Utah in 
harmony, on a cardinal point, with the civilisation at the 
outposts of which they stand, would untie a complicated 
knot which else might require cutting by the sword. 





BOARDING OUT OF PAUPER OHILDREN IN 
SCOTLAND. 


The Pall Mall Gazette thus condenses Sir John 
MeNeill’s evidence before the Select Committee on the 
Poor Law in Scotland last Session : 

Sir J. McNeill was a principal promoter of ‘this system, 
and in his evidence before the Select Committee on the 
Poor Law in Scotland he stated at considerable length the 
advantages which attend it. So much is Sir John im- 
pressed with these advantages that he told the Committee 
if he had done nothing else than contribute to bring them 
about during the time he was at the Board of Supervision, 
he would have felt that he had reason to be proud of it. 
There is no central authority which has power to enforce 
the practice. It is founded, not upon any law, but has 
been brought about (Sir J. McNeill says) by the exercise 
of influence on the parochial boards, by the good-will of 
the parochial boards themselves, and by the perception, in 
a series of years, of its great advan to the parish. 
What happens (we quote Sir John) is this: the children 
are boarded out in the country, one, perhaps two, rarely 
more than three in a family; they grow up with the 
family; they are treated as members of the family ; they 
acquire the habits and feelings of the persons amongst 
whom they are brought up; they see the struggles of the 
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family to maintain their own independence ; they see the. 


kind of feeling that is entertained in reference to paupers ; 
th ire a sort of domestic attachment to the father 
and Bic om or to the old woman with whom they are 
boarding; they are well educated, and ultimately they 
melt into the population, so that you cannot find a trace 
of them, and they are not distinguishable from the people 
who have been brought up in independence. As a means 
of preserving family affection an effort is always made to 
keep brothers and sisters together. As far as possible, too, 
the children are placed under the care of persons of their 
own religion. A difficulty in this matter arises in the case 
of the Irish children at Glasgow, as it is not possible to 
find in Scotland any number of Roman Catholic families 
in the country in which they can be placed. For the most 
therefore, they have to remain in the workhouses. 
The children go to the parish schools on terms of perfect 
equality with their schoolmates, the parochial authorities 
paying the school fees. It should be added that the 
ishes appoint an inspector whose duty it is continually 
to visit the children, and if there is reason to believe that 
they are not properly treated they are at once removed. 

As to the results of the system, Mr David Lewis told 
the Committee that, provided only the children are put 
out early enough, before they are contaminated by dissi- 
pated parents, they invariably, as they grow up, become 
apprentices and servants, and are lost sight of amid the 
industrial population. Like testimony was given by several 
other witnesses. Mr W. Hay, speaking of the Dundee 
children, said, “ We have never seen a single child brought 
up in that way apply to the parish again.” The evidence 
of Mr D. Lewis, speaking on behalf of the city parish in 
Edinburgh, is highly important on this point. He said: 
“Trefer to a return which I have here, from which it 
appears that the number of children on the roll at May, 
1866, was 280 ; the number boarded out during the two 
following years was 249; giving us a total of 529. And 
these are thus accounted for: 5 died; there have been 
apprenticed out, 64 boys; sent to service, 72 girls; taken 
off the roll by friends, 51; leaving at present on the roll, 
333. Now I find, on inquiring of our inspector, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience, that there is not one single 
case on record where one of these children sent out in 
early years has ever come back on the parish. They have 
been sent out to widows and wives of labourers in the 
country, and we send them to schools in the neighbour- 
hood for education, giving them all their clothing, and 
they just become lost sight of amongst the industrial popu- 
lation, and we bave not had one single case returned.’’ Mr 
R. 8. Muir stated the results of the system in reference to 
the pauper children of Glasgow. He said the children usu- 
ally become very much attached to the persons with whom 
they are placed, sometimes regarding them as their parents, 
poe very often coming to visit them after being sent to other 
— of the country. Mr A. H. McLellan, speaking of the 

ny parish in Glasgow, which has nearly 400 children 
boarded out, said he formerly disapproved the system, but 
he had quite altered his opinion. “I am now,” he said, 
“‘ very desirous in every instance to see children boarded 
out, for I believe that it will take away from them the 
pauper feelings; it will restore them, you might say, into 
society. I think that pauper-brought-up children are like 
stall-fed cattle, not natural.’’ From Paisley and other 
precisely similar evidence was given. The Rev. 
. ©. Lees, of the Abbey parish, in Paisley, said: “At one 
time we brought the children up in the house, and we 
found that that system was very bad indeed. We found 
that it was bad in this way : when things went against the 
boy after he had gone to work, he came back to the poor- 
house, as the only home that he had ever known. As it is 
now, they generally merge into the bulk of the working 
lation, and we know that they do well. Many of them 
are adcpted by the families that they are boarded with.” 
None of the witnesses examined had a word to say on the 
other side. All who were questioned on the subject agreed 
that the boarding-out system was successful in every point 
of view. It is economical (the cost is something like 
91. head annually), it is beneficial to the children’s 
health, and remarkably favourable to their moral improve- 
ment 





MILITARY EDUCATION FOR BOYS. 
(From the Times.) Re 

Our insular position and our confidence in the patriotism 
of our le have for many years induced us to rely 
—— voluntary enlistment for our national de- 
fences. The soldier’s trade is with us “a speciality,” 
like ‘any other business, and the notion of a general 
military training would clash with our best notions about 
the expediency of a division of labour. Yet we have seen 
the day in which our Regular Army has seemed insuffi- 
cient for our wants, in which we have sought additional 
security in a County Militia, and in which every effort 
has been made to stimulate the zeal of Volunteer battalions. 
The necessity for encouraging a military spirit among our 
population is generally admitted, and we have the most 
efficient means of attaining that object in our schools. 
In no country are such swarms of healthy, active, and 
brave boys brought together in well-regulated communities 
as in our scholastic institutions. In no country is the 
development of physical strength and agility made more 
invariably to keep pace with the improvement of the 
mental faculties, nor could any better instruments be 
devised for this purpose than those which we already 


possess in the sports and pastimes of our public schooler, 
All that is needed’ to complete the ysical education of 
our youth is such an amount of drill as would prevent 
them from growing round-shouldered, and cure them of 
that habit cof slouching which nine schoolboys out of 
ten contract. There is hardly any part of the drill a 
rifleman in one of our Volunteer battalions has to go 
through for which he might not be prepared with the 
greatest facility and with the least sacrifice of his valuable 
time during a few of his hours of recreation at school. The 
maxim that more than half a soldier's trade may be learnt 
before entering the ranks is making rapid progress on the 
Continent. Is the principle altogether inapplicable to our 
case, and must the lesson be entirely thrown away upon us ? 





A MOTHER’S REBELLION. 
(From the Daily News.) 


The agitation which is going on against the Vaccination 
Act not only gains head, but gains argument, and must be 
met not merely by force but by reasons. Example goes 
further than precept, and when so striking an example is 
given that the magistrate on the bench is almost persuaded 
to be an anti-vaccinator, something should be done to 
counteract its teaching. Such a case as that at Bow Street 
on Friday will do more to make the Vaccination Act un- 
workable than all the reasoning of all the doctors in its 
support ; and in its effect on the popular mind will refute 
the most irrefutable theories, A poor woman, the mother 
of six children, had, under the threat of prosecution, 
taken her baby to the public vaccinator, and his assistant 
vaccinated it. As soon as the virus took, the child, which 
was previously whole and healthy, became a mass of offen- 
sive sores, and was produced in court a frightful object. 
At the same time that this child was vaccinated another 
person’s child underwent the operation with similar but 
modified result. The doctor said the children had probably 
caught the chicken-pox, but if there was bad blood in a 
child the operation was sure to bring it out. Mr Vaughan, 
the magistrate, was, of course, satisfied that the vaccination 
had been properly performed, but he mde the significant 
remark that if the condition of this poor child was caused 
by vaccination, there was no wonder at the reluctance of 
mothers to have the operation performed, and magistrates 
would be reluctant to punish them. But in the interest 
of the public health this case should not end here. There 
ean be no question of the immense public benefit of vac- 
cination. The most frightful of diseases has been almost 
eradicated by it. But if every individual mother is called 
on to pass her child through an ordeal out of which it 
may come disfigured and diseased, the private danger will 
outweigh the public benefit, and the instinct of mothers 
will defeat the law. It will not be sufficient to assure 
them that if there is any bad blood in the child the opera- 
tion will find it out. That seems like adding insult to 
injury. What is needed is not the dictum of parish doc- 
tors, but the deliberate and careful investigation of scientific 
men. We are enforcing vaccination by law, and things 
are rapidly coming to the pass that we must either cease 
to do so or provide, at whatever cost, such a guarantee for 
its safety to the children of the ras the care, watch- 
fulness, and skill of their family doctors provide for the 
children of the rich, 


j 





LADY PALMERSTON. 

(From the Morning Post.) 

Lady Palmerston from her earliest youth took an interest 
in politics. She had a brother Prime Minister years before 
her husband attained the same position. She lived her 
life in the centre of party strife, and yet never did any 
bitterness crop up to mar the true kindliness which she 
felt and extended to all. In this respect she formed a 
marked exception tc the majority of her sex, few of whom 
mingle — in polities without a degree of asperity far 
exceeding that of men. In other respects—in her relations 
with her tenantry, and with the poor on her estates, who 
looked up to her for assistance—Lady Palmerston has left 
a memory which it will need no monument to perpetuate. ' 
She did good by stealth. Hor charity was neither pro- 
claimed from housetops nor announced on platforms. She 
was simply good and kind to all who approached her. It 
is a curious circumstance, that the last guest whom Lady 
Palmerston received at Brocket was Lord Russell, her 
husband's colleague in so many weighty matters — his rival 
in others. The day before she took to that bed from 
which she never rose was spent in long conversations with 
him. Lady Palmerston has bequeathed to her family the 
precious example of a high-toned life, and the country, 
which sympathises with them in their bereavement, can 
have few happier recollections than those which will grow 
green from her honoured grave. 





THE HUMBOLDT CENTENARY. 
(From the Star). 


The popular komage to Humboldt is certainly significant. 
The year 1869 is the centenary also of the birth of 
Napoleon I. and of Wellington; but it is not to the 
splendid meteor that flashed across the sky of Europe, 
with no aim higher than its own brilliancy, nor even to 
the iron shield which protected Europe from the projects 
of personal aiabition, that the chief homage of the year 
is awarded. To be associated with the military glory of 








France, to be the central figure of the most momentous 
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era of the modern history of England, promise after all t+ 
turn out inferior grandeurs to that attained by one who is 
associated with the intellectral advancement of his race. 
By patient investigation and thought Hamboldt has, i: 
would seem, left a name'which the flowers write on the 
sod, and the stars bear on in their rounds. His fame is in 
some sort bound up with the universe itself, upon which 
he has taught thousands to look more intelligently. That 
its first considerable monument should be to such a man, 
rather than to any hero of more dazzling exploits, is a 
credit to the much-abused American metropolis; and we 
can only hope that in the progress of the world the 
memorials may multiply which shall remind each genera- 
tion that looks —7* them that there are higher aims and 
truer successes than the glories of war or the accidental 
splendours of Royalty. 
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IMPENDING INDUSTRIAL ORISIS IN PARIS, 
(From the Public.) 
_If we are to believe certain rumours, we are threatened 
with a serious industrial crisis. In consequence of the 
incessant works carried on in Paris, thousands upon 
thousands of masons and stonecutters had arrived in the 
capital, and by degrees imposed their own terms on the 
contractors. But a reaction was inevitable, and we now 
see it coming. At the outset the building contracts were 
divided amongst a great number of hands, and the fever of 
construction was so intense that the tariff of hand-labour 
was scarcely ever disputed by the employers. We can say 
more than this. A few years back the journeyman stone- 
cutters, seeing their patrons engaged in undertakings to be 
completed by a fixed day, took advantage of the situation, 
and boldly imposed an excessive ultimatum. It may be 
remembered that these men wanted to suppress piecework 
altogether, and to have the price of the day’s labour 
augmented by one franc. A strike followed, and the con- 
tractors were obliged to submit to those terms. Now, 
however, in consequence of the depreciation of house pro- 
perty, not only is there a considerable slackening in the 
progress of construction, but a great number of masters 
have become bankrupt, or been forced to give up building ; 
and the work in Paris is thus concentrated amongst three 
or four colossal houses. In consequence, a day’s labour, 
which was paid 4f. 250. in 1865. after having fallen in 
1868 to 3fr. 50c., is now reduced to 2fr. 75c. In presence 
of this excessive diminution, the workmen. it seems, are 
consulting together, and meditating an emigration en masse. 





THE MIXED SCHOOLS. 


The Telegraph thus comments on Cardinal Cullen's 
pastoral in reference to the National Schools. The eccle- 
siastics of Rome have never lacked that astuteness of the 
politician, or, as their foes would say, that wisdom of the 
serpent, which can wink at what are called intolerable evils 
or crying sins until they can safely be made the subject of 
mortal war. So long as the Irish Church Establishment 
had not been doomed, Cardinal Oullen withheld the 
thunders which were ready to be launched against the 
National School system. He, indeed, often condemned 
it in burning words, and did not hide his opinion that 
it exposed the souls of his flock to deadly peril; but he 
did not attack unsectarian education with the weapons 
which the Church of Rome has put into the hands of 
its dignitaries until the knell of Protestant supremacy 
had been rung. Not until it was safe to use the instru- 
ment of excommunication did he lift his hand to save 
from the contamination of deadly heresy the thousands 
of Roman Catholic children whom, if we are to rely on 
his pastorals, the National Schools were placing in danger 
of perdition. Cardinal Cullen boastfilly anticipates for 
Ireland a day of “ religious unity,” and, when such words 
are employed by an Ultramontane dignitary of the Romish 
Church, it is impossible for Protestants to misunderstand 
what they mean. They denote an aspiration to replace a 
bad Protestant by a worse Roman Catholic ascendancy. 








MRS BEECHER STOWE AND LADY BYRON. 


Lord Wentworth, the grandson of Lady Noel Byron, and 
the only surviving son of the Earl of Lovelace, has addressed 
the following letter to the Pall Mali Gazette: 

“‘Sir,—In your number of —* 3 you say that Mrs Stowe 
is not a flagrant offender nst proprieties; because my 
sister aud I are supposed to have intended to publish corre- 
spondence relating to Lord and Lady Byron’s conjugal 
differences. Now, supposing Mrs Stowe’s narrative to have 
been really a ‘true story,’ and that we had meant to reveal 
the whole of our grandmother's history, I do not see what 
defence that is to Mrs Stowe against t of repeating 


‘what was told her in a ‘ — — conversation.’ 


But it is not true that Lady Anne Blunt and I ever in- 
tended to publish correspondence of the nature mentioned. 
About three years ago a manuscript in Lady Noel Byron's 
handwriting was found among her ee giving an ac- 
count of some circumstances connected wit marriage, 
and apparently intended for publication after her death ; 
but as this seemed not quite certain, no decision as to its 
publication was come to, In the event of a memoir being 
written, this manuscript might, perhaps, be included, but 
hitherto it has not been proposed to publish any other 
matter ——28 vs Pg Perna ——— 
Byron’s own ting: contain any Bi 

of. so grave a nature as that which Mrs Stowe asserts was 
told her, and Mrs Stowe’s story of the separtion is incon- 
sistent with what I have seen in various letters, &c., heey 
Byron's. Lady Byron says in her own statement, that before 
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published it —* to be submitted to some person 
ake lat vesd Gemeh consumed Byron memoirs, so as to 
secure the correction — mis-statements. I cannot see 
- that Messrs Wharton Fords make no charge 

material inaccuracy against Mrs Stowe; I believe they 
meant to assert the inaccuracy of the whole article. I, for 
one, cannot allow that Mrs Stowe’s statement is substantially 
correct (according to your~inference, and that of one or 


two other ne . Requesting the favour of the 
insertion of my exp in your valuable journal, I remain, 
your obedient servant, - “ Wantworrs. 


“ Boulogne, Sept, 7.” 
The following letter has also appeared in the Pall Mall 


Gazette : 
“ Sir,— Noel Byron resided, on and off, many years in 
ton, her circle of friends coincided very closely 
wi y peer For most of these years I heard but of on 
crime of which she accused her dead husband, but latterly o 
two, which need not be named. Six or seven persons mord 
or less known to me received her communications, three of 
whom were Americans. Her communications were not given 
as secrets, but, on the con , as facts to be used for the 
defence of her conduct, c ,or memory. Some of these 





ns received them as Mrs Beecher Stowe did—the Rev, |§ 


Robertson for one ; others t ‘her mind was 
touched upon the subject of the on’ In 1847 one 
of her best friends asked me to talk with her on the liabilities 
to error of private judgment when deciding questions in- 
volving criminal charges which can be proper Ly igated 
only by public tribunals. No one, I told her, had a right to 
repeat such cha except as decisions of courts of law. Her 
stories differed. Her narratives and memoranda were given 
away right and left. The confidantes who knew her best, 
her peculiarities; her troubles with her daughter, her elder 
grandson, her servants, never would have her stories 
with and types. They thought her mind was touched. 
——* had become delusions. of her friends, myself 
being one, came separately to this conclusion. The sealed 
papers held by her trustees, if they contain the accusations she 
made, ean only be records of her delusions ; for the —* 
she made most frequently is not capable of proof ; and t 
charge Mrs Stowe has published is comparatively recent and 
ut y incredible. Jonx Ropgerson, 

“12 Norfolk Road, Sept. 12, 1869.” 





The following letter has been addressed to the Daily 
Telegraph : 


Sir,—As one of the very few people now living who was 
personally known to Lord Byron and the Hon. Mrs Leigh— 
—— in an inferior position to Mr Delme Radcliffe, 
whose letter appeared in your paper of the 11th inst.—I trust 
you will permit me to add my simple but earnest testimony 
to that gentleman’s on this most painful question, and to show 
as clearly as I can, from my own knowl the utter worth- 


lessness of the odious Mrs Stowe has brought against 
two basely slandered I am sure, perfectly innocent 
e. 
m the 1800 to 1819 I was engaged at Newstead 


Abbey, and had daily anities of seeing Lord 33 
while he was there, and of knowing as much or more of his 
habits perhaps than any one else ; for, in addition to the 
—— afforded by my own position, my maiden aun 
Susan Childs, was housekeeper there at the time, an 
confided to me, on every occasion when we were together in 
her little room at night; whatever had occurred inside the 
abbey during the day, when my duties occupied my attention 
on vt egy a and Iam perfectly certain, if there had been 
the test foundation for such a ¢ as Mrs Stowe has 
brought against Lord Byron and * igh, it could not 
sens wp ot hy, rm s notice, who was in constant attendance 
Spee Hie Sites ering bar visite shore, and Kenset consequently 
Delme Radcliffe intimates that Lady Leigh saw little 
or nothing of her brother the year previous to Lord Byron's 
ch occurred in 1815. This I can prove, Sir, 
both by the sale of the abbey and from a circumstance con- 
nected with my own family, to be an error ; for Lady Leigh 
was at Newstead with Lord once or twice in that year, 
and notably in the months of Fe and March, which 
will be borne out by a letter the poet to Mr Mur- 
i February, 1814, wherein he says: “ Mrs Leigh is 
me, much pleased with the place, and less so with me 
for g with it, to which not even the price can reconcile 
her.” Now, Sir (and although an old man my memory is 
very clear upon the point), Lady Leigh on this occasion 
remained at the abbey two or three weeks ; and, if such a 


Mrs Stowe’s implied dates (for there are none reall 
og ae at thts time ; tnd where a suppose the + oress 
pure story wou pen ¢ rtune as in th 
retirement of Newstead, which at this pe (almost the 
eve of Byron parting with it) was quite itute of strange 
prying visitors? But if so, I would simply ask who was 
more likely to have suspected it than Lord Tyree’ confi- 
dential » who had lived with him so many years, 
and who constantly attended upon Lady Leigh in a private 
—— ———— 
w w though 
— oe aes Mate, 5 awe ling ene 6 a ¥ 
lo, Sir ; ® monstrously. prurient fabrication from 
beginning to end, wholly invented, as I believe, for the pur- 
of heaping an and another, and yet another, slander 
the head of a. superlatively great and deeply injured 
man ; and most heartily do I, as an old and honoured ser- 
vant of Lord Byron, thank Mr Delme Radcliffe for desig- 
nating this — Lenin as “a most odious and damned 
lie,” a denuneia by no means too strong to express my 
orrence of it. But there is one consolation in the fact 
that such 
“Lies are like the parent that begot — 
Gross as a mountain, open, pale.” 3 
And, were the sex of the author reversed, I should only like 
to put a whip in every honest “hand, to lash the rascal naked 
~~ the world,” : 
a my name and addrees, and shall be most 
afford the relatives of Lady Lei h information Sei 


ven), 


be 
assistance in my power to remove — herrible signs which | by 








ee ee ee ee “ - ———— — 


Mrs Stowe and others are endeavouring to fix upon her pure 
and spotless life.—I am, Sir, Patina tly, 

ILLIAM CHILDS, 
20 Golden square, Regent street, Sept. 13. 





THE ARTISANS’ AND. a a DWELLINGS 
ACT. 


On the 7th inst. a meeting of the members of the St 
Luke's Vestry was held in the Vestry. Hall, City road; Mr 
Churchwarden Lawrence in the chair. : 

_ The Medical Officer under Mr Torrens’s Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, that certain huts or shanties in Wood's place, 
— alley, were unfit for human habitation. 

e Clerk explained that the Vestry were empowered to 
shut up the premises and keep them close until they were 
put into a proper state of repair. : 
Some discussion took place with regard to the expenditure 
in carrying out the Act, and it was stated that if they car- 
ried it into effect the employment of several additional offices 
would be necessitated. 

The Clerk said that under the Nuisances’ Removal Act the 
Vestry could take i but if they failed to carry 


out the provisions of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act the Home 
ecretary could cause them to be carried into effect and 
debit the Vestry with the cost. 


Mr Adams —* the Vestry not to delay in carrying out 
the clauses of the Act. If an outbreak of fever were to 
occur in this place after the report of the medical officer they 
would be held responsible. . . 
Mr Johnson saw no reason why the Vestry should hesitate 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
A long and desultory conversation ensued, in which Mr 
Starling and Mr Emms took part, advocating the desirable- 
ness of simply shutting up the premises. If they proceeded 
to put them in a proper state of repair, failing the owners 
doing so, they would * to put an expensive machinery in 
ores. 


The Clerk read the resolution upon which the medical 
officer’s report was presented, in which he was expressly 
instructed to inspect and report upon the state of the 
mises in question with a view of carrying out the provisions 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 

Mr Dale said there was a shorter way of accomplishing the 
object they had in view than by Mr Torrens’s Act, which 
was simply jncomprehensible. In the adjoining iy they 
found that work could be done in one month under the old 
law which it required twelve months to achieve under the 


Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
The Clerk said Mr Torrens’s Act was the shortest course 
of j are which they could ibly take. 
r Sterling moved, and Mr ms seconded a resolution 


to the — a fhe * —— — to a oe under 
wers erred upon the Vestry, vious to the passing 
ot the Artisans’ Dwelli y tea 4 
Mr Matthews pro , a3 an amendment,-that the sur- 
veyor be instructed to inspect the premises and report to 
the Vi , in accordance with the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
Mr Callow, in seconding the amendment, remarked that 
ay Pa nar —— to mee 
hands in remedying unsani the 
ought to avail themselves of it. —— 
r Daniel thought it would be well for them to pause 
before they took the step proposed. He ted that the 
matter should be allo to stand over for a month, and 
meanwhile every vestryman should bé furnished with a copy 
of Mr Torrens’s Act, in order that he might thoroughly 
master the clauses of the same. 
Eventually it was determined that the matter should be 
erred to the Sanitary Committee, and that the vestrymen 
ould be supplied with copies of the Act. 


Tre Sr Luxe’s Vestry take some rather original views of 
Mr Torrens’s Aet. —8Rt is spoken of asa valuable and 
efficacious measure, highly beneficial to the poor whom it was 
framed to Moreover, many Vestries and local Boards 
of the lis almost daily show their opinion of its me- 
rits by causing it to be carri 
are raised nst its 
— EN Te, The weotien! ataaet’ to be poe 
re y the m officer to un or 
a habltetion were to leave the Vestry themselves to 
execute the néeded repairs. But are not those self-same 
owners constrained to reimburse the local body for the outlay 
to whieh they have been put? Mr Daniel hints at some 
vague to be apprehended in out the pro- 
visions of the Act, but we should rather be inclined to believe 
that the danger is more apt to follow a non-compliance with 
than a fulfilment of the requirements of the law. Another 
vestryman said the Act was “incomprehensible.” Though 
how that can be, seeing that it is being daily acted upon, we 
are at a loss to divine. When the Clerk (Mr Haynes) stated 
that Mr Torrens’s Act was the shortest and the best way to 
the end aimed at, namely, the ridding of the parish of a 
fever- ing n » surely his statement as a lawyer 
deserved a little more credence than that which the V 
seemed disposed to give it. In lieu of the clauses of the Artisans’ 
Dwell Act, it was suggested that the Vestry should pro- 
ceed under the “old law,” the Nuisances Removal Act, and 
which, so far as we understand it, is powerless to effect the 
beneficent which the measure of the eminent and 
accompli member for Finsbury was designed to achieve. 
Why Luke's should hesitate to follow the example of so 
many parishes in the adoption of the Act is not particularly 
clear.—Clerkenwell News. 





tion in St Luke’s. The chief is 





SIR JOHN GRAY ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


At the dinner given to Mr Downing, M.P. for Cork 
county, at Skibbereen, on Wednesday, the 8th inst., Sir 
Jolin Gray thus alluded to the Land question: 
I say it to you with the solemn and sincere belief that 
unless the people of this country declare unmistakably what 
it is they want, unless cog See 3 counsel ther among 
themselves, ‘examine into the details of the land question 
how the evils of the present system affect them and their 
jneighbours, and how an oo eg system would work not 
only on the farmers who hold lands, but on the men employed 
to cultivate the Jand, and upon the shopkeepers, the 





into effect. Several objections | shall 
entail considerable expense if owners of the| i 


tradesmen, the artisans, the merchants, the professional 
and how it would affect society in general ; and unless they 
carefully analyse these things and decide among themselves 
the class of measure they want, and put it before their 
sentatives, and put it themselves before the public, and tell the 
minister England what they want, and tell him they shall have 
it, it is in vain to complain of the land code, and futile to hope 
for effective reform. I have as much faith in William Glad- 
stone as any living knowing as I do his honesty of pur. 
pose, and his heartfelt devotion to the cause of vern- 
ment in Ireland. But William Gladstone is not an —38 
William Gladstone does not live amongst the Irish : 
William Gladstone does not understand the details of the 
tetiant cause, William Gladstone cannot deal with it. He 
does not understand it, and unless you, who do understand 
it, tell him what you do want, he has uo power to help you. 
If I know the wants—if I know the feelings—if I know 
the hearts of my countrymen, that watchword will be 
“fixity of tenure.’ Some of our friends to-night have 
spoken of tenants’ improvements and of tenants’ compen- 
sation. I was speaking some time ago to an English 
audience on the land question, and in that country they had 
understood for a long time what we are only beginning to 
understand in Ireland—the value of artificial manures, The 
speaker went on to instance the case of a man who buys a 
sack of. oats and deposits it on his farm, the man who would 
urloin that oats because the sack prevented those oats from 
hing the ground would be gui As a felony ; if, on the 
contrary, that man were to expend his money in buying a sack 
of guano, the moment he spread that guano over the land it 
became confiscated to the landlord; and the tenant who dare to 
carry away the soil he enriched would be imprisoned asa felon. 
Compensation for improvements! Why should we ask for it ? 
b us of it by law. We want the wrong of capricious 
e want our property, not compensation from those who 
eviction on title to be put an end to—not to be paid a trifle 
as charity by the mah who commits it. We want that the 
man who is on the land, we want that the Irishman who 
5* possession as a tenant farmer should be allowed to work 
land, the sweat of whose brow alone makes it valuable to 
the landlord, and that he be not hunted off at the caprice of 
another to make room for the beasts that perish, e want 
that the man shall be rooted in that land, and that no power 
on earth, no power save the hands of God alone, shall be able 
to remove him from it so long as he pays his rent. You have 
heard your member to-night quoting the words of the great 
Burke— your own Burke, for he was born in thecounty Cork. 
He who taught statesmanship to the statesmen of land 
told you what a thirty-one years’ lease meant,- He told you 
it was not a tenure to suit agriculturists, that it was nota 
tenure fora freeman. He said, if I recollect aright, imme- 
diately after the e read by your county member, 
which he did not quote, and he will correct me if my memory 
is at fault, that it was the ‘‘ Papist ” tenure of the penal 
times, and was a ténure to enable a man to scrape up rent 
for the landlord, and not one to enable an humble man to 
rear his family in comfort. We ask no thirty-one years’ 
tenure. We ask fixity of tenure, and we ask that our 
ple shall strike root and grow on in this their own land 
Fixe the oak of the forest, and that as the young sapling 
shoots out or the acorn falls and inates and flourishes, so 
that the Irish race shall be rooted in the soil and up a 
we and powerful nation. I know the question will 
put—do we want to interfere with the lan property ? 

A Voice.—Not at all. 

Sir John Gray,—Not at all. I am glad my friends of Car- 
bery have said that in so emphatic a manner. We do not 
want to interfere with the landlord’s rights ; but I will give 
you an illustration of what we do want to interfere with, and 
what we shall take care must be interfered with. I saw in 
the obituaries in the newspapers not twenty-four hours ago 
an announcement that a person aged 106 years had died re- 
cently, and was buried in the county Monaghan. What, it 
may be asked, has this man’s death and-burial to say to the 
land question? I will show you that it has much. I count 
back 106 years since that man was born. Allowing his 
father and his ather lives of very moderate length, I 
have up to a period to which I will now refer. 
My friend, Mr Maguire, ed over a Committee of the 
ouse of ons, at which evidence was given by a very 
perma) ng at ory in the county Mo an, and he said that 
within period to which probably the life of the grand- 
father of the old man I have mentioned reached, there was a 
property let in that same county for 260/. a-year. I have my- 

some knowledge of that progesty, The men to whom it 
was let lived there and laboured and multiplied. They re- 
claimed the wild mountain, they cleared away the brush- 
wood, and reduced the vast area, some 50,000 acres, to fer- 
tility and the use of man without a particle of aid from the 
owner. The land became productive, and in a short time 
the rent was raised by degrees until it came to 500/., and 600/., 
and 700/. It went on until it reached 2,000/., and 6,000/., 
and 10,0002. A question was put to the agent, “ Did the 
landlord during that period lay out any money on the im- 
provement of this estate?” And the answer was no ; it was 


estry/all laid out by the tenant. The rent went up and up, and 


up to 20;000/., and 30,0002, and 40,000/., and at the time 
the evidence was given last year, the rent of that 2* whieh 
was a wild waste when first let, had advanced solely ase 
of the exertions and the industry of the tenantry, the land- 
lord not laying out a single shilling unless to pay attorneys 
for making out notices of ejectments—that rental had ad- 
vanced from 260/. to 54,000/. a year! That took place within 
the lives of the man buried yesterday and his grandfather, or 
at most his t grandfather might have been one of the 
original tenants who toiled at the land, and whose descen- 
dants brought it, by their own sweat and capital, from being 
worth . to be worth 54,800/. a year, and all of which ad- 
vance was confiscated to the landlord. That is what 
we want to put a stop to. We want to put an end 
to Shirleyism in all counties, and to prevent it going on 
in Monaghan too. In a few weeks, or perhaps less, I will go 
to some parts of England where I have been invited by men 
anxious to learn something of the Irish land question, and I 
would like to know from you—the first meeting of county 
constituents held since the question has arisen—am Lo say to 
them you want thirty-one years’ leases—the Papist lease of 
the penal times demanded hy the great statesman Burke. Am 
I to say to them that you want to be turned out to rot and 
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die, and be “com ted” for hopes blighted and blasted 
and the ruin of home and family, Then what am I to say 
AmIto say you want to be rooted in your own soil—that 
the Irish —— eee on the land to be rooted, 


fixed, att . 
A Voice—We'll them fair rent. 
Another Voice—We'll give them fair value for the land. 
Sir J. Gray—I am delighted you have said that spontane- 
ously, for it shows that while you want to get your own 
hts, you are ready to —* the rights of others—that 
Pt want, as men and as Christians—men anxious to stand 


with your neighbours—is to owe no man anything, and 
to give every man that which is his, and by the blessing of 
God to have for yourselves, by law, that which in God’s eye 


is yours. Are you aware of the state of the land system and 
practice in a neighbouring province, where the custom and 
practice is this, that the ple who have toiled and culti- 
vated the land, reclaimed it from wilderness to fertility and 
luxuriousness, live on from generation to generation upon 
that land undisturbed and undisturbable ? e landlords of 
Ulster, as a rule, recognise the right of occupancy-—the 
recognise the right in the tenants to remain on the land, 
and no man ever dreams pf disturbing them so long as their 
rent is paid. The * went on to give several illustra- 
tions of the beneficial results of this system, and mentioned 
in particular Lord Caledon, who, when he wished.to en- 
large his demesne by one hundred and fifty acres, absolutel 
purchased the occupancy right from his own tenants at 19), 
an acre. He continued—In putting it thus before you, you 
see that in getting what you want you don’t interfere in the 
slightest degree with the rights of the landlord. The right of 
occupancy is universally recognised in the north. Before the 
Church question was carried, as well as after, I held and en- 
tertained these opinions, and before my own constituents I 
stated two years ago, with their authority and sanction, that 
never again would I seek for compensation fora wrong done, 
‘that never again would I ask for a thirty-one years’ lease, 
that I would ask for what all Ireland and you want, Fixity 
of Tenure and fair and equitably adjusted rents, I have to 
thank you for giving a tone to Ireland by your expression of 
opinion here to-night. I have to thank you for unfurling the 
true flag of tenant right, and inscribing on that flag, ‘This 
is our own, our native land.” On this land which gave us 
birth, on this land which our forefathers redeemed from 
barrenness to fertility, we shall be rooted, the minister, no 
matter what he may have done, or what his desire may be, 
who does not give us this, gives not that which meets Trish 
wants, and meets Irish wishes (Sir John Gray concluded 
amidst great applause, the whole company rising). 


Hetws of the Week, 


Home Notes. 
A mass meeting of twenty thousand persons was held on 
Sunday last at Dundalk-in favour of the release of the Fenian 
prisoners, Mr Philip Callan, M.P., presided, and made an ener- 











tic speech. utions were demanding the uncon- 

itional release of the pri The tone of the meeting 
was ul and concilia’ to the Government. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England is at present on a visit 


to Mr John Pendez, at Minard Castle, Argyleshire. His 
lordship voyaged there in his yacht the Zouave. He is 
findin sport on the moors, and we (Scotsman) believe 
is in the most robust health, with not the faintest intention 
of resigning his seat on the bench. 

ts have been niade for a demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square on Monday the 20th instant, with the view 
of inducing the Government to t the release of the persons 
now imprisoned for political A gathering in Hyde 
Park for a similar purpose three or four weeks hence is also 

of 


A man named Hall, who lately made a false confession of 
ha been concerned in the Cannon-street murder, was on 
M charged at Guildhall with attempti 


and the presiding magistrate, after a remonstrance, r 
the er, pap te. that an inquiry might be made into the 
state of his mind. 

On Sunday and Monday a gale of great violence, at times 
accom with heavy rain, swept over the southern and 
western parts of the island, cau 8 Brent loss at sea, and 
doing much damage on land. The e of the storm were 
felt with great severity in the west of England, and many 
lives were unfortunately lost. 

The death is announced of the Hon. Mrs Hay- Mackenzie, 
of Cromartie, the mother of her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland , 


A numerous committee has been formed for the purpose of 
aiding the Rev. Charles Voysey in his defence against the 
proceedings instituted by the Archbishop of York. 

The inquest on the body of Thomas Watson, who was shot 
by the constabulary in the Portadown riots on the Ist of 
July, was concluded at Belfast on Monday evening. A 
verdict of manslaughter was returned against Sub-Inspector 
Nunan, who was committed for trial to the next Armagh 
Assizes. He was allowed out on bail. : ' 

The action by the Duke of Devonshire against White an 
others, to establish a right of several fishery in Blackwater, 
from Lismore to the sea, terminated at Clonmel Assizes on 
Monday ina verdict for the defendants, the jury finding 
there was no several fishery. ‘ j 

The two men, May and Hall, who are charged with having 
been guilty of a series of frauds upon wine merchants in the 
City, were on Monday brought up at the Mansion House for 

examination, and committed for trial. __ 

The Eweter Gazette understands that the Bishop of Exeter, 
on his te oy tion, will retain his Durham canonry. The 
income of the See itself has been the lowest of all the Sees 
during Dr.Phillpott’s ** about 2,500/.—but will be 
increased to §,000/. on the appointment of a new — 

Meetings of policy-holders in the Albert Assurance Com- 

y have ese at ——— * — ben = 
ormer place a resolution was enforcing the value o 
unity in the choice of a new liquidator. At Bradford the 
schente of reconstruction lately put forth was condemned, 
and it was recommended that the company should be wound 





be eo was appointed to act with the committee in the 

A di us fire broke out at the Clearance Steam Flour 
Mills at Stockton-on-Tees on y night last, and before 
it could be subdued damage to the amount of 12,0007. or 
14,0007. was done, 

Mr James Edward Robinson, resident r of the 
Leeds and pe? Bank at Pontefract, shot himself dead 
with a pistol on Tuesday morning. He has left seven child- 
ren. e was formerly mayor of the borough, and was 
alderman at the time of his suicide. 

Mr Titus Salt, of Saltaire, and Crow Nest, Yorkshire, has 
received from Mr Gladstone the offer of a baronetcy, which 
he has accepted. This honour is regarded with unmixed 
satisfaction by all classes in Bradford. Sir Titus has always 
been a steadfast adherent of the Liberal cause, and long 
been distinguished for commercial eminence and princely 


philanthropy. 

Another fearful tragedy in the East-end of London has 
occurred, A man named J onathan Judge, about thirty-three 
years of age, had been out of employment for some time, and 
this appears to have given rise to a depression of spirits. On 
Monday night he lighted a charcoal fire in one of the rooms 
of his house, took every precaution to exclude the atmosphere, 
and with his wife and two children, aged — ten 
and four years, was on Tuesday found dead. 


The medical department of the Privy Couneil has insti- 


Minister at Washington has informed the Cabinet of Madrid 
that the filibusters are making immense in 
te obtain the 


0 and that are in 
Shoo tn lynestiogs Th. sasse joutoal tndhes on te 


Soha © the Cuban insurrection before the month 
ovember. ek 
Several of the n ee . circular 
communicating the recent note of the Am can Minister 
on the subject of Cuba, the ish Government has received 
from France, and Austria declarations favorable to 

the rights of 


Two i frigates have received orders to 
Cuba. Three thousand men have already left for 
and 7,000 more will leave in peas By 


_ A meeting will be held on next to pass resolutions 
in honour of the Minister of Justice for the clerical reforms 
he is about to introduce. 


A ramouris current that the candidature of the Dike of 
Genoa to the throne of Spain is making progress. 


The Bri ~ 
e British fleet, isting of fourteen ships, has arrived 
all well, and has anchored in the Tagus. ¢ 


Austria. 


Prince Charles of Roumania was received on the 10th 
inst. by the Emperor Francis Jose His H 
together with his suite, the Prussian ter, Baron yon 

erther, and the Italian Minister, the wis de Pepoli, 





tuted an inquiry into the case of allege impure vaccination 
lately mentioned at Bow-street. Mr Vaughan on Wednesday 


there had been no transmission of disease, and that the child 
Hudson, produced in court, was not in a fit condition to be 
vaceinated when the eperation was performed. 

The great Doncaster event was run on Wednesday, in the 
presence of a concourse of spectators. Pero Gomez, 
who was second in the Derby, won the St Leger Stakes for 
Sir Joseph Hawley,Martyrdom coming in second, and George 
Osbaldeston third. Pero Gomez has now run altogether seven 
times and has been beaten only twice—namely, by Pretender 
for the Derby, and by Martyrdom for the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Ascot. Thus Sir Joseph Hawley has won his first 
and Wells his second St Leger. 

The Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, Dr Kiernan, died 
on Wednesday night in Dundalk. 

A telegram from Longford states that Alexander — 
bailiff to Mr Cusack, residing near Moydon, was shot ead 
on Wednesday night at Abbeyderg, whilst returning from a 
neighbouring village to his home. 

n Wednesday evening a banquet was given by the Lord 
Mayor * the Masters and Wardens of the Livery Compa- 
nies. e 


Sheriffs and several members of the Court of Aldermen. 


France. 
The Soirsays that between three and five o’clock on Saturday 
last the Emperor again went out to the Park at Villeneuve. 
The Liberté says that the Emperor came again on Satur- 


excursion along the French and Italian coasts. He will 
absent for a fortnight. 

An Imperial decree has been issued, —— the Minister 
of Agriculture to act as Minister of Finance ad interim. 

On Monday the Emperor was re to be going on well, 
and not to have experienced any fatigue from his Sunday’s 
drive. A report that the Prince Imperial would shortly 
make an excursion to the departments of the Nievre and of 
the Allier is unfounded, as is also the statement that the Court 
intended to proceed to Biarritz. 

M. Felix Frat, the well-known French ref has 
written a long letter to Victor Hugo, which is published in’ 
the Rappel, stating that he thinks of returning to France 
‘and recommending other exiles to do the same, The Rap 
contains a reply Victor Hugo, in which the wri 
states that he no right to in the name of his com- | 

ions in exile, but as for himself, he thinks that before 





to commit long the barrier of honour he has set up for himself will lated that the Ameer 
suicide. His defence was that he was weary of his existence, fall, and then he will return. In conclusion, he says he in Cabul by some partisan of Sirdar Ismail 


to his conacience and the people. ' 

The Emperor ided at the Council of Ministers held on 
Wednesday. Majesty continues to improve in health 
and has completely resumed his ordinary occupations and 
Jabours. | 

Prussia. 
During Monday’s festivities in honour of the visit of the 
King a ——— * yoy Owing to = —*— of 
spectators, ilings of a bridge gave way. enty-four 
dead bodies, belonging to persons of various ranks in society, 
have been discovered. 

The semi-official provincial correspondence of Wednesday 
evening says that the reports received on the subject of the 
cattle plague leave no doubt that the epidemic has completely 
disappeared from Pruezian territory. | 

Italy. ‘ 

After investigating the circumstances connected with the 
alleged attempt to assassinate Deny Lobh at Florence, 
the Court of A has summon and four other per- 
sons to answer the aceusation of fraudulently concocting the 
ch referred to, Signor Lobbia and Deputy Cucchi have 
also besa summoned y the Correctional Tribunal on the 
charge of complicity the robbery of documents from 
” Be Options of Wednesday states that Signor Ferraris 

e Opinione > 8 or Fer. 
has not yet withdrawn his resignation, which he had placed 
in the hands of King Victor Emmanuel ; but has consented 
to remain provisionally at his post. 

Spain. 

A small band of Carlists has appeared in Catalonia, and 
were followed by the trqops. neral Prim is about to 
return to Madrid. 

The Jmparcial says that 24,000 men will be sent to Cuba, 
and that commercial firms in Havana have offered to provide 
9,000,000 reals to defray the expenses of their conveyance to 
the island. , 

The Jmparcial contradicts the news that the Minister of 
the United States at Madrid had transmitted to the Spanish 
Government a note hinting at the 


of the insurgents of Cuba as belligerents under the pressure 


panish 








up by persons appointed by the policy-holders. A local 


of American public opinion ; but it says that the 


read a letter from Dr Seaton, in which it was shown that 


ests, which numbered about 270, included he | 


day to Paris, to give proof of his restoration to health. 
rince Napoleon left Paris on the 10th inst. on a yachting the battle-field of Waterloo. His 
be accompanied by Visconnt de Ja 


| going on fast.” 


possibility of a recognition | reported 


dined at Court in the evening. 

The Emperor has conferred’ the Grand Cross of the Order 
(of Leopold on Prince Charles of Roumania. His hness 
has paid Count Beust a visit, which lasted a considerable 
time, and which was returned by the Chancellor of the 
Empire. The Prince has also given a long audience to the 
| two chief Rabbis of Vienna, when the position of the Jews 
jin Roumania was subjected to a searching discussion, This 
matter is also said to have been referred to at the interview 
between Prince Charles and the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
[he Prince left for Switzerland on Tuesday. 


Poland. 
A congress of Polish doctors and naturalists, attended b 

members of the Universities of Galicia, Posen, and Poland, 
,has been opened at Warsaw. M. Meyer; President of the 
Scientific Association, opened the ings in a speech, in 
which he welcomed the delegates in the name of science, and 
as fellow countrymen, M. Meyer has been chosen as presi 
dent, and M. Galenzowski, of Paris, as vice-president. An 
exhibition of natural history and medicine was opened on 
Monday afternoon. 


The Journal de Liége asse 
has replied to the 
effect that the only line 
— 2 i ae 
t ap certain 
gate to the Couneil, 
Prince Napoleon arrived at Brussels on 





= 


La Ronciére le Nourrit, and M. Pisanni. The Prince went 
on Wednesday to Ligny, and slept at Charleroi. 


; Switzerland, 
The conference on the "'Weineeiay morniag tn the 
Vodoral Palace, andes the wh of M, Welti, the * 
e under M e . 
sident of the Swiss Confederation, , nf 
Roumania. 
In Wednesday's 


of fhe Senate, M. was 
definitively elected t. Senators Pa- 
naite, and Casimir, who are of the Government party, were 


named vice-presidents, 
‘We learn from the Indian that a report was cireu- 
Shere Ali had been shot at and wounded 
Khan's. 


Times of India says, however, that there is no truth in the 
story, which: owes ite origin, it adds, to the dislike enter- 
tained towards Shere by a Suddozye news-writer at 


Peshawur. 
The Maharajah of J has been ted a member 

— ar — — — — the Maha: 

8a e 

rajah being known a8 —— and a good adminis- 

ae ee me olan ts 

example,” « 

Tila ony ede perf cas of ons of or 

than doubtful morals. We do not sa that a good dancer is 

certain to make a statesman, 

a 

Jeypore has just been giving a maguificent 


honour of the Earl and Countess of Ma a it is 
of abot $0001 —and it opened with a act of quatrilles 


blows—a rajah dancing Mayo 


proves that the disintegration of peculiar native 


An important despatch on railway extension in I 
written by Lord Lawrence on the eve of his departure, 
— — papers on railways in India, have been 
pu 

Fhe cattle wittrsin sage te Aoeta, O66 Sot 

rh, to such an extent that the stench from the river 
which is filled with is intolerable. It is stated that 
wild buffaloes, tigers and are attacked. 

The Caleutta ishman says that cholera still 
among the Eu troops at Cawnpore 
parts of the ents have been moved into cam 
also stated that cholera hae ) 
among the 58 ment, three companies of w 
cose Saat 2 eduip te tho Jeubelnars Mak the 
eyed thither: He is —* te pred ts 
v er, su 
where it has been raging for some time, 
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Brazil: . 
i i i f August, 
The flying squadron arrived at Rio on the 16th of Ax 
i the 23rd by the ror. Intelligence 
and was inspected on y —8 ige 


) 

the 5th, and Valenzuela on the 7 

Piritebuy, the present capital of Lopez, has been bombarded 

by the squadron. A combined attack is expected, and the 
position of Lopez is said to be surrounded. 


Canada. 
A g has been held at Quebec in favour of annexation 
to the United States. It was attended mostly by Irishmen. 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur and suite have travelled 
from Fredericktown to Rividre du Long, a distance of 255 


i eee Preparations have been made for a 
per —— the Prince at —8 


America. 
The joint Commission for the settlement of the claims of 
the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Companies has awarded 
to those companies 450,000 dollars and 200,000 dollars 


ively. 
“Tae to an official statement, the Government ex- 
— for the fiscal year ending Sept. 1 are 585,000,000 
oO ‘ 


The San Francisco Bulletin of the 14th inst. publishes a| Th 


letter, which it declares to be authentic, stating that docu- 
ments have been found near San Buenaventura, giving a de- 
tailed account of the desertion of the ships Hrebus and 
Terror, of Sir John Franklin's expedition. eer to 
these documents, the eg Mees: in 1846 and 1847 at 
Beechy Island. Sir John Franklin died on the 11th June 
1847. The had evidently been thrown overboard 
about latitude 59}, longitude 98. — 

The blicans carried, on Monday, the elections in the 
State of returning Mr Chamberlin Governor by a 
majority of about 6,000. The Republican majority last year 
was 19,000. The Democrats have succe in returning 
several members of the Legislature, which is, however, largely 


Republican. 
Court und Fashion. 


The services in Crathie Church on Sunday last were con- 
ducted by the minister of the parish, the Rev. Dr Taylor, 
who gave an excellent discourse from Hebrews xii,1. Her 
Majesty the Queen was present, notwithstanding the extreme 
wetness of the weather, and the other members of the Royal 
family who attended were the Prince and Princess Christian, 
the cesses Louisa and Beatrice, and Prince Leopold. 
the members of her —— suite were y 
Churekill, the Hon. Miss Lascelles, Miss Bauer, Colonel Pon- 
sonby, and the Rev. Mr Duckworth. . ht Hon. W. 
who reached Balmoral on Satu morning, 
and is now residing at the Castle as the Cabinet Minister in 
attendance, wus also in church, and attracted perhaps 
as much interest as the Queen herself—this being the first 
time the Deeside have had an opportunity of ** 
Mr Gladstone since he became Premitr. Lady Fitzgeral 

party occupied the Corndavon pew. Owing to the rainy 
character of the day, very few strangers were in the chure 

Royal the Prince of Wales, attended by 

ngton, Duplin, Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, 

and Mr Russell, honoured the Gaiety Theatre with his pre- 

wnthe Prinoose of Wales is stil joying th and 

ill enjo the quiet and re 

of Wildbad. bs oe 

Their Highnesses the Prince and Princess Wladimir Baria- 
tinsky have left the Clarendon Hotel for Paris. 

The Princess Anatole Bariatinsky has arrived at the Cla- 

don Hotel from St Petersburg. 
Duke of Roxburghe has arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel from avg ol 

The Earl and ntess of Wilton have left Sir Michael 
and Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart’s residence, in Renfrewshire, 
to visit Hon. Mrs Villiers, at Tulliallan Castle. 

of Abercorn, accompanied by 





— 


wee 


Leite fiedeaet pike mens ha 
’ Hamilton. ve ne to 
Dienheln Poloce. * 





Wuy Harvarp Lost tus Race—The London corre- 
t of the New York Tribune thus explains why the 
crew lost the race :—Why were they cored ?” For 
* good reasons. The hour of their defeat and chagrin is 
no time to say harsh things, nor would any one wish to do 
so; but the truth must be told. What carried them so wel! 
through such a race was their unparalleled physique and 
endurance. In style, form, knowl of rowing, diet, method 
of training, and method of instruction, Harvard was utterly 
— baling Had the —* —* won by on the 
credit w ve belonged to Loring, the captain an t 
of the crew. ing | Ss sana saunliz. baer the bieune. A. 
man of extreme self-reliance which partially neutralises his 
high hg ey of Ag 4 ag Rg te devotion, and real 
capacity, but experience limited by knowledge of American 
rowing only, he persisted in adhering to American methods. 
He would coach the crew himself from the inside of the boat, 
phys ¢ radically impossible to do, He would not change the 
diet of the crew, although the climate, required a change and 
the diet manifest] — his own and Simmons’s powers. 
Tt was sheer ess to go on eating currants and milk in 
this or any climate ; but even diarrhoea and other symptoms 
could not effect.a change in the captain's stubborn opinion. 
To have taken Blaikie or any other good coach on a steamer 
during the last three weeks would have added 20 per cent. to 
Harvard's chance. Blaikie is not responsible for my opinion, 
and Lega Singer Bae it, but it * true nevertheless. 
n arrivin nearly ev ult a yo crew 
could have, and retained man 2 the last A Good 
coaching would in three weeks have eradicated most of them. 
—5* to the last believed that rowing could be taught inside 
boat. I still think Harvard were the finest m 
P ——*— ——— to beat Oxford. They had 
stamina, endurance, and force. Oxford was the 
heavier, doubtless, but Weight alone is not an advantage ; 
mere will not win a race, To row in a modern out- 


exact scientific 


rigger most 
unskilfully applied is wasted, application of force. 


Strength 
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and there is no more 


delicate machine than a racing boat and crew—none where 
power goes for so little if wrongly exerted. Harvard's stroke 
was fatally quick and fatally irregular. — } 
varied from 46 to 38—varied often twice in 60 seconds. With 
a coxswain, no living crew could have pulled the stroke with 
which Lo led off through four miles. In fact the crew 
was rowed toa standstill. In less than two miles their power 
was gone. After that it was only heroic courage and resolu- 
tion that carried them through ; and a system that exhausts 
the crew at the end of two miles in a four-mile race cannot 
bé sound. 








MONETARY REVIEW. 


The Markets for Public Securities have been dull and 
inanimate during the past week. Consols, which closed weak 
on Wednesday, experienced a decline of $ on the followin 
day, and are still flat, In Foreign Securities the revival o 
anxiety about Cuba has caused a relapse of 4 per cent in 
Spanish Stock. Inthe Railway Market prices show a droop- 
ing tendency, in consequence of the unfavourable traffie 
returns, In the English Stock Market, Consols are now at 
923 to 92{ for money and the account ; the New and Reduced 
ree per Cents., 914 to 913 ; Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 6s, prem. 
for March, and 6s, to 10s. prem. for June ; Bank Stock, 242 to 
244. In Indian Securities, the Ten-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Stock is at 210 to 212; the Five per Cent., 114} to 1143; 
the Four per Cent., 100 to 100} ; the Bonds, 25s. to 30s. prem. ; 
and the Debentures, 103? to 104}. ne ’ 

In the Foreign Stock Market, Chil'an Six per Cents., 
1867, are 943 to 95}; Ditto Seven per Cents., 1866, 101 to 
103 ; Egyptian Seven per Cents., 1862, 82 to 84; Ditto Rail- 
way Debentures, 97} to 98; Ditto Nine per Cent. Viceroy 
Loan, 97 to 98 ; Ditto Seven per Cent. 79} to 80; Ditto, 
1868, 75} to 764 ; Italian Five per Cents., 1861, 52} to 523 ; 
Ditto State Domain, 84 to 85 ; Ditto Tobacco Loan, 84 to &65 ; 
Mexican, 12§ to 128; Orel-Vitebsk Obligations, 84} to 85; 
Peruvian Five per Cents., 1865, 79 to 79}; Portuguese, 
334 to 34; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 87 to 89 ; 
Ditto Three per Cents., 54 to 55; Ditto Five per Cents., 
1862, 87} to 87? ; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 1866, 935 to 944; 
Moscow-Jaroslaw, 83} to 84; Nicolas, 67} to 68}; Ditto, 
1869, 67 to 67}; Charkof-Azof, 80} to 81 ; Krementschug, 
80} to 803; Spanish New Threes, 27 to 274; Turkish Six 

r Cents., 1854, 84} to 85}; Ditto, 1858, 67} to 68}; 

itto, 1862, 65 to 653; Ditto Five per Cents., 1865, 41? 
to 41g. 

In American Securities, United States 5-20 Bonds are at 
af to 834 ; Ditto 10-40 Bonds, 75 to 754; Erie Shares, 





274 to 284 ; and Illinois Centrals, 94 to 95. 

nthe Railway Share Market, Caledonian are 82} to 83 ; 
Great Eastern, 363 to 37 ex div. ; Great Northern, 101} to 
102} ex div; Great Northern (A), 98 to 99 ex div ; Great 
Western, 53 to 53} ex div. ; neashire and Yorkshire, 
123} to 1244 ex div.; London and Brighton, 44} to 443; 
London, Chatham, and Dover, 16} to 16}; London and 
North-Western, 115} to 116} ex div. ; Metropolitan, 85} to 
86 ex div.; Midland, 115}? to 116} ex div. ; North-Eastern 


— — — — — — 


During the race it 
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at the rate of 6 cent. per annum for the half-year endi 
June, payable oy Lith of October. "8 

At the uarterly meeting held on Thursday at the Bank of 
England the dividend proposed for the half-year ending 
August 31 was 4}, which was unanimously agreed to.. The 
Governor, in the course of his remarks, stated that no animo. 
sity existed between the Government and the Bank as a con- 
sequence of the late negotiations. 

According to a statement received from Vienna, the 
National Bank of Austria has accepted the proposal made by 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank at the late conference relative to 
the exchange of gold for notes. It is, therefore, understood 
that the Anglo-Austrian Bank intends forthwith to make a 
deposit of gold at the National Bank for the exchange of 
notes, for the pur of supplying the money market, 

The India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works 
Company have received the first instalment of 70,0001. from 
the West India and Panama Telegraph Company. The 
manufacture of the cable is already considerably advanced. 

The directors of the Bank of Australasia notify that a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus, 
as additional interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
‘ both free of income-tax, being together at the rate of 10 per 
,cent, per annum, or 2/. a share for tle half-year, will be paid 
to the proprietors on the 12th October. 

The -yearly meeting of the Crystal Palace District Gas 
Company is called for the 30th inst., for the declaration of a 
dividend, &c. 

The South of England Oyster Company have determined 
to allot at 1/. per share premium the remainder of the 1,000 
shares hitherto veered’ for the purpose of completing the 
oyster farm at Hayling Island. 

It is intimated by Mr C. de Bels Brounlie, the president, 
that a royal decree has just been signed, by which the con- 
vention putting an end to the bankruptcy of the Italian 
Irrigation (Canal Cavour) Company is confirmed, and by 
which the guarantee of the Italian Government is fully 
acknowledged. 

An ordinary meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas Light 
and Coke Company will be held on the 4th of October, to 
declare a dividend. 

The directors of the Caledonian Railway Company pro- 
pose the payment of a dividend for the half-year at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum, against 1} in the corresponding 
period of 1868. The balance left to be carried forward is 
about 9,700/, 

The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Mauritius 
Land, Credit, and Agency Company will be held on the 28th 
inst,, to declare a dividend, &c. 

The directors of the Agra Bank (Limited) have declared 
an ad interim dividend for the six months ending 30th June 
last, on the paid-up capital of the undertaking at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum, payable on and after the Ist October 
next, before which date the usual warrants will be issued to 
the shareholders. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the Imperial Austrian 
Gas Company (Limited) the report of the liquidators, which 
was ep showed that the whole of the property has been 
realised, the creditors’ claims paid in full, leaving a sur- 








— 113 to 114} ex div.; and South- Eastern, 754 ,to 
76 ex div. : ~ 

Bank Shares are dull. Anglo-Austrian are quoted at 15 
to 17 prem; Imperial Ottoman, 23 to 2§ prem.; Con- 
solidated, $ to § prem. ; and London and Westminster, 65 to 
56 


In Miscellaneous Securities, French Atlantic are at 16§ to 


16% ; Anglo-American, 20) to 203; Atlantic ht per 
Cents., to 23 ; British Indian Telegraph, 1§ to 2$ prem ; 
and Telegraph Construction, 29 to 294. 


A ap ey has been issued of the Tram-Railway Com- 
y of Great Britain (Limited), with a capital of 500,00012., 
in 102. shares. The company has been formed in order to 
bring into direct communication with the — railway 
systems outlying towns and districts, by means of properly 
constructed tramways or roadrails. The directors state that 
they “are assured of valuable local re and the pros- 
pects of remunerative traffic are beyond doubt.” 
An extraordinary meeting of the Great Southern of India 
Railway Company is called for the 5th of October, “to con- 
sider a communication made to the directors by the 
of State in Council of India in reference to the question of the 
extension of the Company’s railway to Tuticorin, and 
to obtain the consent of the proprietors to the conditions 
which the Government of India have determined upon in 
relation thereto ; and further, to obtain the assent of the 
proprietors to the necessary variations in the existing contract ' 
with the said Government, and to the adoption of such other 
measures as the circumstances of the case may require.’’ 
Mr R. B. Barrow, chairman of the Overend and Gurney 
Shareholders’ Association, on Wednesday appeared at the 
Mansion House to answer a charge of libel, preferred by Dr 
Adam Thom and Mr Oswald Howell. The statements com- 
plained of ap as an advertisement in several daily 
papers. Mr. w now explained that he did not intend to 
cotivey the slightest imputation on the characters of the com- 
—_ and this assurance having been accepted as satis- 
actory, the summonses were withdrawn. 
The Central Argentine Railw that the 
will be cl from the 


Com noti 
transfer books of the — 
are —* to artery! ollie gee ge or the purpose of making 
up the in at t. 
os months ending the 29th inst. PRY OPS WP Sines 
e adjourned meeting of the Tower Subway Com 
was held on Wednesday, when the report and — 
counts were adopted. e directors were also authorised to 
raise 4,000/. upon mortgage on debenture stock. 
On Wednesday the final dividend, making 20s. in the 
— * —* d to the creditors of Overend, Gurney, and 
. (Limited). 
e report of the lo-Italian Bank for the half-year 
shows a credit balance of 10,372/., but abstains from: recom- 
mee dividend, as there is still a sum of 35,000/. of bad 
and doubtful debts, a large part of which may result in loss. 
The number of messages which passed over the French 
Atlantic Cable for the week ending the 11th inst. was 478, 
the cable ap on moi smpunted to 1,068/, This com- 
pares with messages we i receip 
amounted to 1,040/. : — — * 
The directors of the Ionian Bank have declared a dividend 





lus sufficient to pay about 2/. 15s. per share to the share - 

olders. A return of 2/. 5s. per share was declared, leaving 
a balance in the hands of the liquidators against any cont in- 
gencies that may arise. 








@bituarp. 


We t to record the death of Viscountess PALMERsTon, 
widow of the late distinguished statesman, which took place 
on Saturday morning last at Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, 
after a week's illness. The deceased lady was the hter 
of Peniston, first Viscount Melbourne, by his wife Eliza 
only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke. She was born on the 
2ist of April, 1787. Her ladyship married first on the 21st 
July, 1805, Peter, fifth Earl Cowper, who died in June, 1837 ; 
ae secondly, on the 16th December, 1839, the late Viscount 
Palmerston. By her first marriage she had issue George 
Anarene Frederick, sixth Earl, and father of the present 
Earl Cowper; the Right Hon. William Francis Cowper, 
M.P.; the Hon. Charles Spencer Cowper; Lady Emily, 
married to the Earl of Shaftesbury ; and Lady Francis, 
widow of the late Lord Jocel 
Roden, Since the death of Lord Palmerston, in October, 
1865, her ladyship had led a retired life. In 1853, on the 
death of her brother, Frederick, last Viscount Melbourne. 
she succeeded to the ancestral estates in Hertfordshire and 
Derbyshire. Lady Palmerston’s extensive but unostentatious 
charities will be missed by many public institutions, and * 
large number of the poorer classes on her own property and in 
the neighbourhood of Broadlands, to whose necessities she was 
wont to minister with a liberal hand. Her death places the 
Cowper, Roden, Shaftesbury, Donegal, and several other 
families in mourning. 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


The dignity of a baronet is to be conferred upon Mr 
Alderman Salomons, the senior member for Greenwich. 
Paris, Sept. 16.—The Emperor received Lord Clarendon at 
two oclock this afternoon. : 
The Paris journals publish intelligence from Madrid to 
the effect that the difficulty between the Spanish Government 
and the Cabinet of Washington concerning Cuba is in a fair 
way of settlement. cal 
isBon, Sept. 15.—The King of Portugal visited Mr 
Childers and the two Admirals on board the British fleet. 
A regatta of the boats of the fleet took place. 
Quzskc, Sept. 16.—His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
arrived here yesterday, and was received by the officers of the 
ison and the members of the corporation. An address 
was read expressive of the loyalty of the citizens, and their 
attachment to the Queen. The Prince in response declared 
his gratitude for the cordiality of the welcome given him, 
particularly for the affectionate allusion which had bæen 








made to the Queen. 


eldest son of the Earl of . 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. i 
TT gaze ot Moos: we oxsvar|Dresses and WILLIAM TARN & CO, QU@2N® ,,UNIVERSICY in 


WILL OPEN for the WINTER SEASON on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th, with a new 
and al Drama, entitled LOST AT SEA: A 
LONDON STORY, by Dion Boucicault and Henry 
J. Byron. The new Scenery by Messrs Hawes, 
Craven, Maugham, and assistants. 





OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public 
and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully 

ainted, 128. Pedi traced, with the origin of 

mily names; Wills searched ; Arms quartered and 
impaled. The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravings, 
3s. 6d., post free, by T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). F 





OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, E ver to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 








8* GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
41. 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of ** fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, ngraver, 25 Cranbourne 
street, W.C. 





FONOGRAMS by CULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and 
100 Envelopes, stamped with monogram in colours 
without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin's lane), W.C. 





\]70 CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


4 STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 


for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes | 


at 17. 1s.; all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 





EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 


GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- 
grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours.—T. CULLETON, Her as 
Engraver, 25 street (corner of St ‘s 
lane), W.C. 





ITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 

Fifty, best quality, post-free. 2s. 3d., including 
th f 3; W 
— aed cates took 
18s. 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 





~YULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—By means of this invention * 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked wit 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
pest Save on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON 

aver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty an 
Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane.) 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 485., 60s., 728., 
84s., 963. 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 


At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry, 36s. and 42s, 
Choice Sherry— Pale, — or Brown, 4838., 54s., 
and 60s. 





HOCE AND MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 308., 35s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first class Shippers, 30s., 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 60s., 728., 843. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johannisberger and Stein- 
berger, 72s., 848., to 120s. ; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; —— Moselle, 48s., 
60s., 668., 788.; very choice Cham e, 668., 788. ; 
fine old Sack, Malmsey, ig ermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryme Christi, mperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines, 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 
848. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 


LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON : 30 KING'S ROAD. 


(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 








Dressmaking, 
Mantles, 
Bonnets, and 
Ladies’ 
Under 





Ladies selecting their BRLDAL TROUSSEAUX will 
find every requisite in out large and varied Stock. The goods 
are manufactured on the premises, under the supervision of 
thoroughly qualified assistants. 


EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS AND FITTERS 


Always in attendance, and convenient private Atting-rooms 
provided on the ground floor. 


Clothing. Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, 8.E. 


SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals possessing such 
: Yalneble properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 
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TA BiH FOR ES, 
30s. and 38s, per dozen. 


DESSERT FoR = Ss, 
20s. and 30s, per dozen. 


TA Bi SPoon s, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


DESSERT SPoon s, 
20s... and 30s. per dozen. 


TE A. SPOON B, 
12s. and 18s. per dozen. 


CRUBT-FRAMES, 
lis, to 100s, each. 


TA BL FF mRNITV BS, 
1l1s., 14s. 6d., 16s., 208. and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE, 
Orders above £2 sent Oarriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(OPPOSITE SOMERSET House.) 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 











CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter es 1s. and 2s, per packet. 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA J ++ > for invalids 4 9d., 1s. 6d. and as. per packet. 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.. 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use oe ee ve 1s. en 

DUNN’S ESSENCE of COF. * oe oe 


TO BH HAD EVERYWHERE. 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 








SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. FIELD’S 
“TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
4 in Tablets, 5 tolb., beautifally scented, and “ YORK 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” | AND LANCASTER” Tablets, Exquisite rose 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. perfume. Both the above packed in b boxes 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. of 3 Tablets each, 1s. per box. 
— eed Wholesale— 


— .C. ° , PP H, 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. J.C. and J weed, oo A gy MARSH, ~ 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all FIELD’S 
bottles and labels. * 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered. ) 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 

——— This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties, Whit 
and Brown Windsor, Honey and Glycerine, &c., 
each tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, 
the whole forming a combination of colour, form, 
and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per tablet: 


See the name on each. Wholesale of 


J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 





THREE PRIZE MEDAL8B, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, 

Curry Paste, and other Condimen 
Are sold Retail in all atte of the world, Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
, English and Fi 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky ed the ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Eng oreign. 


Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild. , deli- | Mess, Export, and —— Orders promptly 


cious, and very wholesome. Sold in 3s. 8d., 
at the retail bouses in London; by the Agents in All articles marked in plain figures. 
46 OXFORD STREET, W. 


WEDDING ODTEIS33 


‘the 19th October, when the Su 


ship and other Examinations will be proceeded with, 
as laid down in the Prospectus. 


'_ The examination for Matriculation in the several 


Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 


| the 22nd October, 


Further information, and copies of the Prospectus 
may be had on application to the Registrar. — 


By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 


Queen's College, Galway, 220d August, 1869. 


'MOYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


Director: Sir Ropgrick Impny Mdrcaison, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 


| During the Nineteenth Session 1869-70, which will 
commence on the 4th of October, the following 
Courses of Lectures and Practical Demoastrations 
will be given: , 
1. Chemistry, By E. Frankland, Pb.D., F.R.S. 
2. nee yA 'y John Percy M.D. E.R.S. 
®. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., 

4. Mineralogy. ) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 

3. Mining = } eee —e 

6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RB.S. 

7. * Mechanics, By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, b Rey. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. ee ee 

fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 
is 301. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 201., exclusive of the Laboratories, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Che- 
mistry (the Laboratory of the School), under the 
direction of Dr Frankland, and in the Metallurgical 
Laboratory under the direction of Dr Perey. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at 3/. and 41. each. 


Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty’s Con- 
suls, acting Mini ts and Managers, 
obtain Tickets at - seas 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers; and 
others engaged in education, are also admitted to the 

— Ravel Wighaen the Prince of Woles gyente 
Two Seb , on ns doa ⸗ç 
established by Government. 

Roglstrar, Horel Bebool. of Mines, Joreya. serene 
erm 
London, 8.W. —— 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


how CLAL REFORM UNION, 




















TREASURER. 
Ma. ALDERMAN * M.P., 62 Fenchurch 


BANKEBS. 
THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


DR BREWER, M.P. 
JACOB BRIGHT, foo BP 


THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN HOLMS, Esq. M.P. 

MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, M.P. 
W. McARTHOUR, Esq., M.P. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Eisq., M.P. 
CHARLES REED, Esq M.P. 
H. RICHARD, Esq. 


W. M. TORRENS, Esq., M.P. 
W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 


BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq., Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., Plymouth. 


W. 8S. BURTON Ea xford street. 
J. A. NICHOLAY, Esq., 105, Oxford street. 


| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


RICHARD camer. 27 Hart street, Bloomsbury 
(Chairman). 
NOB B street, Westminster 
708 MOD tates 





JAMES BEAL, 209 Plena. 
|W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 

C. H. ELT, Noel street, Islington. 
'H. J. FIELD, 8 Friday street, E.C. 

GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 

W. A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road, 

T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


ter. 
J. BAXTER LANGA}. 50 Lincoln’s inn fields, 
Dr C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 
road 


J. W. PROUDMAN, South Hackney. 
LEWIS RANDALL, Merton. 


_'T. A. READWIN Wynne road, Brixton 
RO 


E. DRESSER ERS, Town-hall Chambers, 
Southwark. 


JAMES VAVASSEDR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. 
‘ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street 


OFFICE.—10 BRIDGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER; 8. W. 


OBJECTS. 
Reduction of the National Expenditure. 
Remission of Taxation on Articles of General Con- 
sump 


Effective Supervision and Control of the National 
Income. 


Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
raised by N Taxation. 


of all friends of is in- 








the principal towns in England; or Wholesale at 8 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “Kinahan’s | Manoracrony axp Sow Rooms.—Broad street 





Great Windmill street, ion, W. Observe the 
LL Whisky.” __ Birmingham. Estab 1807. 


The co-operation economy 
vited. Cheques may be drawn in favour of the Hon. 
pom ” —_ 
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Sold by all Medicine Vendo ob through 
any Oben! rs, or obtained throug 








and His Holiness cannot a this excellent food 
ea highly.”—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771: 
tuart de Decies, of many years’ 




















dyspepsia. 1B , Barracks and 
— — — Xe angen: Pity sean omg agon AGE 2. Bristol and Horſield. Heights, Pickle- 
Excellent Beef Tea, for 24d. 9 Pint. | tatulency, spasms, —— and —— wie: agp — 
oly. ure No. 46,270: James Roberts, , 
SK for — COMPANY'S Frimley, of blow! of = eg 4 4 po thy a gai * —5* 
A EXTRACT of Only sort spitting — F soy Eee —⏑⏑——— don,  Tregantle,| 6. Pendennis and St 
ro — Liebig, gdh gar gh —* (deafness. In tins, Yb., 28. od; 12lb., Cawsand, Maker Mawes. 
: DU BARRY and CO., 77 nt street, London ; — 
Py ogee pt — other tlab, Pressiap, French, Russian, also at 61 Gracechurch — —— 63 and SOUTH WESTERN. 
Aer gy street; and 163 William street, New | Commissariat Oifice, St Thomas street, Portsmouth. 
My i. fs Gh eS e re atte g Tenders to be received until noon on the 23th inst. 
ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and LEX ROSS. ch ‘ 1. Dorchester Send mang Forts 
———— and RATH- charges for dyeing the}*® . oncton, Elson, 
3. f . 
BONE — — — Pri —— ste BO. Shall at ~ Fe ight. retary pape 
ozient oleh the 2 Pale 5s.; Whiskers from 2s. 6d. a Dye is most easy of : Marchwood. Gomer, Brown- 
fr wh hr oat a a noted for wards of | 5s any voseeencoely +) yp i Arr 6. Netley, Royal Victoria swe, Blockhouse 
e ‘ 
t to her a Ht The —S — —212— ae Holborn. 7. Portland. hill, * ——— 
of and H.R.H. — 8. Portsmouth, — Hard. 
32 Wigmore street, London, W. PANISH FLY is the a acting ingredient —n H 9. Weymouth. 
Tipner, Southsea | 10. W —— 
vbiehs⸗ produces whiskers and thickens hair, Eastney Forts, 
E. LAZENBY and SON’S|/s «i,t ey and teat bY pot for bo, 
144 Stamps.—ALEX. — 
* P — CONDIMENTS. NTS. | London, and all ERN. 
celebrated and Mantafactrea of the the Pickles, Commissariat Olen te p, Colchester. 
a by ts roby Tong ond epeseny die ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.— | Tenders to be received until Noon on the sth October. 
CORNS CURED IN ONE DAY by}1. Colchester. Fort and T 
—— lafror preparations which ar using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. “This prepera-|2, Great Yarmouth. L.M.N.P.Q..” 
with —— view — — wo a th dissolves the corn in a few A" 3. Harwich. 5. Norwich. 
6 Edwards street, | "moving the "SS a Gece ety os for|4. Ipswich, Landguard 
Portran et aia street, London’ | %Xty ‘stamps 248 High Holborn and all —E 
SOUTH WALES. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High Commissariat Office, Pembroke Dock, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE— At Holborn, ot it or ROSS'S CUR- Tenders to be received until Noon on the 5th October. 
UTION Gentlemen 1. Pembroke— Hut andj 3. Hubberstone and 
—— are partieuiari — — of eS ron we. ts, est pos it is Sold at , 58, 6d., and Defensible Barracks South Hook. 
— by Az LAZENBY and ee for 54, 84, ‘44 stamps. : — Pater. | 4. Popton. 


used so many years, signed 





BON, bee Pisobuh Lastly. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 





OLL OWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Nzavous DgsiLity.—Persons 
who feel weak, low, and nervous may rest assured 


some serious ailment is looming in the distance, 


ainst which instant action should be taken, and 


present ease and future safety. 


al Men ESS aed ty spt of Med. | ESoways Pe pant oe mad mnt of exis 

ti HERNI m the | energetic action in the —* — accumula 
— A. Ag afer bile, end liking at ences: lead ts, and 
* per —* ie round the hs body, while th the 2 expelling a n from the —X simple and 
ihe MOC. | 2atural method of remedying t ° first —* 


ing tower i T Leven fi with so 
pd 4 posers letected, 


» octet SES 


A descriptive circular‘ 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 


circumference of body two inches below the hips, 
Going out be tie ——— pice 


Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
” ** ofa Sage Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 81s. 6d. 


Price © Double Tram, ais. 6a, 428., and 52s. 6d. 
Pr an Umbilical T 42s. and 5 
— russ, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 


Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
ce, Piccadilly. 


rere STOCKINGS, KNEE 


aM tance ct WRAKWESS ‘tnd BWEL B VEINS, and 
LEGS, poh &e. y are porous, 


288 —— drawn igi i 


48, 6d., 78, 6d., 10s. 
and 163, each, 9 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 298 
ee LLY, LONDON, 





these Pills, which are specially 


disease, gives 
pallid, and all Nese wan wa lasias Socks abealé toy 


digesti d other functio im — —* 
ve and o unetions are y per- 
formed and demand immediate sana, oo in ther 


years neither mind nor body will be developed. 





DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical- Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of — as the 
t remedy for ACIDITY -of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION —* and as me * won| aperient for 
cate constitutions, especia apted for cS, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS” ‘ 


DINNEFORD AND @O., 
CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— 
GRATIS, « MEDICAL WORK, showin 





sufferers how they may be cured without the aid o 
—— Free on recap of postage stamp.-— Address 
ry, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 





Tenders to be received until Noon on the 28th instant. 














CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Commissariat Office, Grosvenor street, Jersey. 
Tenders to be received until Noon on the 5th October. 
1. Alderney. 

2. Guernsey. 

8. Jersey. 


SOUTH EASTERN. 
Commissariat Office, 4 Castle street, Dover. 


Tenders to be received until Noon on the 7th October. 





1. Blatchington Battery, | 7. Hastin Batter. 
Seaford Battery, Home and Mar- 
and Martello Tower tello Towers 39 to 
No. 74. 49. 

2. Brighton, with Coast| 8. Hythe, Forts Twiss, 

orts from New- Sutherland, Mon- 
haven to Shoreham. crieff, ; Dym-Chureh 

8. Canterbu Cavalry Redoubt, and Mar- 
and Infantry, tello Towers from 

4. Dover Castle and No. 10 to 27. 
Western Heights,| 9. Lewes. 
including Castle |10. Rye Battery and 
Hill Fort. Towers 28 to 38. 

5. Dungeness. 11. Shorncliffe, Sandgate 

6. ** ase 22 —* or a 

gley Fort, attery, and Mar- 
Martello Towers tello Towers 1 tos, 
Nos. 50 to 73, 12, Walmer, Deal, 
' No.2 Battery. 


WOOLWIC 
Commissariat Office, md —E Barracks, 
Woolwich. 


Tenders to be received until Noon on the 9th October 


1. Maidstone. 4. Warley. 
2. Purfleet. 5. Woolwich. 
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EAS —* RAII ARMY CONTRACTS. CHATHAM. 
LAMPLOUGH’S REAT T moxras ‘hard Commissariat Great Britain, & New ‘atsect, et, Spring Commissariat Office, Barracks, Chatham. 
—** SALINE is most im- TICKET Se YAU Score. mest Aldborough gardens, London, 8.W., September, 1869. es Tenders to be — until Noon on the 9th October. 
je seam me, one Benes NDERS will be received b 1. Chathem Depen- | 3. * including 
—* —F—— — —— —2 — ao Commissariat Officers respectivel “Ae nanan a OE Gar- 
tive in —* ad forme — ae a HLY TICKETS. | tie undermentioned Districts, until Twelve o'clock |" °° = roa int, Cheyne 
nee by Chemists Cheap Weekly Return Tickets are also issued to SOPPLY B dates hereina stated, for Tavern Fort, Shor- Queensboro and 
these watering 8 nemead-cliffe F 
H. Nirioren 118 Holborn hill, London. PAILLASSE STRAW Tilb EF 
arama 8 
nen and every at 8.30 a.m. Fares | ber, one contract 
— racy an | HS Sad Be — NORTH BRITISH. — 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in| rexcursions to BROXBOURNE and RYE mamissariat Office, The Castle, Edlaburch, * 
HOUSE every Sunday at 10 a.m. and every Monda Co * * Nib NDO 
be A. the bat ey shel fe of the —22 at 9.30 and tase a.m. 8s. 6d., 28. 6d., Y id 1s 6d, | Tenders to bereceived until Noon on the 27th instant, | Commissariat Office, 5 98 New — Spring gardens, 
and As there is no autho-| EPPING FOREST.—Excursion Tickets are issued | 1. Aberdeen. : et: Tenders to be tasstved Gettt Wikis i th tom 
Drs. COLI xi ta ht —— Ne eee ery beet 10. Leith Fort October. 
the Publit are cautioned against acceptin, : a 4. Dandee. 11. Paisley. 1. Hampton Court. ingham Pal : 
anything besides. All other compounds call Ra a eee sea handbills and time-/ 5 Edinburgh, Piershill. | 12. Perth. 2, pent and Kneller pa ag de 
CHLORODYNE, ——2 “ Original,” | °° ARBRICK, General Manager. | ¢, Hors George. 18. Stirling. Hall, including Ea- and —S 
“ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ —* loro- 7, Glasgow. campments on the t James's - Park 
3 — ———— COLLIS Bh BROWNE'S O MORE PILLS OR ANY a — Regent's” Park, ft Buckingham * 
CHLORO YNE, as proved in Chancery. See the OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssvanty Taov- be NORTHERN. ohn’s Wood, Hyde Victoria ing 
Lord Chancellor's Decision, ‘ Times,’ July 16, 1864. SAND CuREa without medicine by Du Barry’s deli- | Commissariat Office, Barrack street, Hulme, Man- Park, South cen- House, and Chelsea 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, cious health-restoring Food, THE REVALENTA chester. sington, ng- New Barracks. 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. ' Savetied, ai bah ye alba vag 4 ope ae ieee — Tenders to be received until Noon on the 27th instant. foe Taian que 4. Santiltany * Bors yal 
’ rracks, , 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1)4., 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d. nerves, and cures effectually —— (dyspepsia), x ——— 14. —— and Sal- Wellington, St | 5. Windsor. 
= — habitual constipation, bom. ng AA Sn cough,| 2 Birmingham. —— Oe George’s, and Buck- 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, 3. Bradford. 1 ewcastle y 
BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. | hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver com —* 4 Burnley. 16, Northampton. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. bo sore —— —— yt in the head and 5. Bury. 17. Paull-on-the-Hum- Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may 
— ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys-| 6. Carlisle. ber. ; be obtained on application at the above Offices, by 
preparation is one of the teria, neu isieabitity — * acidity, | 7- Chester. is. Pere Rock & Liscard. | letter addressed to the Senior Commissariat Officer 
palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility,| ® Coventry 19. Preston. of the district, or in person, between the hours of Ten 
_, bgnehte which the science of modern cheasstry dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, | 9- Fleetwood, Euston, | 20. Sheffield. and Four o'clock, and no tender will be entertained 
mankind; for the pod diarrhea, &e. It nourishes better than meat, and and Hutments. 21. Sunderland. unless made upon the form so obtained. 
twenty any pears of the present isc te othe | S8¥e% moreover, ait times its cost in other remedies. | 10. Hartlepool, 22, Stallingborough. Tenders on the printed Forms must be properly 
the nese the| THE POPE’S HEALTH RESTORED BY DU|11. Isle of Man, 23. Scarborough. filled up and si and no tender will be noticed 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—“ Rome, July | 12. = â— a — ance in me at tes District Odies, unter 
—'The health 13, Liverpool — c envelope (mar! ender ” on the ou 
we sons ity since, —E Bip: 2 —— House and North | 26. Whitehaven. pe ¢ * 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments Fort, a. York. ICOLL’S TRICHANOPHRON 
These Pills — gn — —ãe ae Fok X removes the seurf and all impurities from 
uire no restraint of diet fine-| entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Ara ' 
ment during use, and are certain 2 the | eatin plateful of it ut every meal, which has pro- —_—— OM gi ony plea, Steue- the fy Oy dally ap ittea thew exe its cha 
disease attacking any vital part. duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his heatth, house, Plymouth. ‘yA Sat Gales, Miparting to it @ "beat hy 


ph. appearance, In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour. In bottles 3s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL’S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
stamps, 











Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 
ICOLLS ELECTRIC HAIR 


the bair fom ling of aod tue the 
prevents 3 ts use the 
short weak hair on the head bald, com- 
mences to with a vigou dity ver 
astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
medium the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
conten 28 by — truetions at the root, 


—— t to flow into the 
inter of ——— hair is sufficient to convince 


nity NICOLL, Hat Outer to H.R.H. the 
ice of We No. 40 Glasshouse t’s 
Post —— 


mange aoe — — ——— 


ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 
for EITHER, SEX—Spepd Thirty to Fity 


miles hour os also 

hill cecending’ These verded by *4 
engineer, Manufacturin —— at. "Dingram, 

ey Wacerk a” G, Esq. ing’s 


roi Ww. A orn be Patent joie lling and 


Minot ent te 





Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles. Having seen 
the d ms, and perused a specification of Pid- 
ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say 
that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes 
to do by means of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. 


VERLAND ROUTE— 


The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- 
gers and receive Cargo and Parcels for 





From Southampton. From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR { ser | — * 
—* Every Sunday, at 
ALEXANDRIA J seid ar vy 
ADEN x ‘i 
BOMBAY . 
MADRAS 
, urday, Se 4, | Sunday, Sept. 12, 
CALCUTTA a m. And every 7 an. And every 
a, RE alternate Satur- alternate Sunday 
c i 8 day thereafter. thereafter. 
saute Sats ( Pt, SB a 
AUSTRALIA fourth 5* fourth Sunday 
thereafter. thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company’s Steamers. 


at the Company's 
ndon, or Oriental 





om further particulars, appl, 
Os, 12 Teadenball street, B- 
EBENTURESat 5, 5},and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent, 
t 6 annum. 
— 2 Cie coupons —— to the 
plications for at the Office 
of * — 


uthampton. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
du 
for.3 years at 5} oR cent., and for 5 —32 site 
— * iculars to be made 
Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, Londo ’ 











3. Shoeburyness. 


. 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 
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E TRAM-RAILWAY COM- Read ; . 
PANY of GREAT BRITAIN City , y on Monday next, in 3 vols., THE NEW NOVELS. 
: motive, Thomas ‘ — 
Nh gos Bape, St on BY MRS HEWRY woop, ; ore THOMAS ee by red — 


eros 
2 

t less than three mon 
CHAIRMAN. 

SIR GEORGE BOWYER, D.C.L., 


per & at 
Foal, Berks; and 13 King’s-Bench walk, Teme 
Diruerons, 


Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P., Haldon House, 
Exeter, and 1 Grosvenor —** Ww. 
, 


each. 
crease, 
og. 
intervals of 


oc, Rua- 


Major 
ight. 
George Dawes, 
Ironmasters, 
Barnsley; the Denb 
Iron Company), 9B New Broad atreet, 
Francis Logan, Esq., Cliffe Side, Bournemouth, and 
the Athenzum Club, London, 8S. W. 
William Slater, Esq. (Messrs William Slater and Co., 
the Exchange Bank, Carlisle 


John T. Sprague, 
Iron Works, Shifnal, Shropshire. 


Philip Thomas Bl . (Messrs Blyth and 
East India Merchants) 1f rapechurch street, E. 


(With power to add to their number.) 


ENGINEER-IN-CoIEP. 
Themen wee _ C.E., M. Inst., C.E., F.G.S., 


R (Messrs W. H. and G. Dawes, 
ilton and Elsecar Iron Works, near 


tet 


. MAnaGer—Thomas Myers, Esq., C.E. 


BanKERs. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


Iron Company and Trent | 
| journeys made within the Malay Azohipelang?, journeys which oecupied nearly eight years 


Esq., Old Park and Malin’s Lee | 


AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ ‘THE CHANNINGS, &o. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





— — ” _ — 


Second Edition, this day, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s., 


MR A. R. WALLACE’S “MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.” 


The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel 
with Studies of Man and Nature. With 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations. 


Tar Times —“ This is not a hastily concocted book of travels such as is sometimes put 
forth by those ingenious tourists who contrive to make themselves acquainted with the 
isation of a country while their steamer is stopping to take 


entire political and social organ’ 
in coals ; it is a careful and deliberately composed narrative, the fruits of sixty or seventy 


= a — 


Every page contains matter of 


of time, and extended over 14,000 miles. . 
interest.” 


MALBONE; an OLDPORT ROMANCE. By T. W. 
HIGGINSON. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





= 


This day, in 8vo, with Maps, price 21s., 


MR E, A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND; its Causes and Results. Vol. I1I.—The Reign of 
Harold and the Interregnum, with a of the Battle of Hastings, after a drawing 
made e y for this work. By Sir HENRY JAMES, RE, F.R.S. (Vols, 





Messrs Willis, Percival, and Co., 76 Lom street. 


Bnoxens. 
London—Messrs Crosley Brothers and Co.,3 Ex- 
change bascgrs = City, E.C.; Messrs Field, Wood, 
and Hay 9 Warnford court. 


— essrs Kennedy and Coates, 6 Norfolk 

8 

ar acl Bell, Esq., 8 North Saint David 
stree 

— C. Todd, Esq., 36 St Vincent 
place. 


Leeds —R. J. Greenland, Her, 62 Albion street, 

Bristol—Messrs George Edwards and Son 

—— C. E. Smith and Sons, Castle 
co ° 

Aberdeen—James George, Esq., 19 Marischal street. 


Sovicrrors, 
eave Wilkins, Blyth, and Marsland, 10 St Swithin’s 
e. 


an 
William Toogood, Esq., 16 Parliament street. 


AvpiITors. 


Messrs Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Evans. 
Faithful Ceokson, Esq., 9» New Broad street, E.C. 


Szcnetary (pro tem.)—W. H. Hepburne, Esq. 
Orrices—9p New Broad street, City, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 
‘ It is proposed, by properly constructed tramways or 
—— to bring into direct communication Frith 


the existing railway systems outlying towns and 
districts; and for the purpose of ——— such 
tram-railways this Company has been f . 

The cost per mile of a tram-railway on the Com- 
pers systems will average about 2,000, By Mr 

age’s invention steep nts may be surmounted, 
thus obviating what has hitherto one of the 
principal difficulties in the formation of cheap rail- 
ways. Mr Haworth's system is remarkably well 
adapted for horse-power in street traffic. 


From communications received, the Directors are 
confident that the capital of the Company will soon 
be fully and profitably employed. Consultations have 
been had with the principal railway Companies, with 
a view to improving their traffic by means of tram- 
way feeders, and such communications have been 
favourably received. 

The Directors are likewise assured of valuable local 
support, and the prospects of remunerative traffic are 
beyond doubt. 

It is found by calculation that in some of the rich 
mineral districts of the North a saving of 50 per cent. 
in the carriage of ironstone will be secured to the 
owners of property, while the Company may fairly 
calculate on a net profit of not less than 20 per cent. 
on their outlay. In fact, the whole country offers a 
vast field for the profitable development of this 
Oppeny'o at se. 

The rs are assured by the first railway 
authorities in the kingdom that tramways are the 
necessity of the day, and it’ is pr that this 
Company's system shall supply the requisite links to 
** the chain of communication throughout the 
and, 

The Company will construct its own lines, work 
them, and draw annual profits therefrom, or sell or 
lease them when made either to railway or other 
Companies or firms, the rents thus derived forming a 
revenue without risk or trouble. They will a 
grant licences for the construction and use of lines 
under their several patents, and this also will be a 
large source of safe income. 

From calculations carefully made, confidence is 
felt that a dividend of 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
bint be expected on the first issue of Shares, and a 
higher dividena in succeeding issues, when the traffic 


is more fully developed. The Directors are to decide | d 


when a sufficient number of Shares of the first series 
are applied for to-warrant them in making an 
allotment. 


INSURANCE 


I. and IL, 8vo, price 18s, each.) 


“ This volume places Mr Freeman amongst the first of living English historians . . . . 
The powers which he displayed before he displayed here in a yet higher and more 
masterly way ... In the whole range of English history we know no nobler record of a 
year than this, and it is a record as varied, as picturesque in the telling as it is noble in 
the tone.”—Saturday Review. 


OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for 


INDIA.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be for- 


Rovat 


COMPANY. 








| — warded on application to THRESHER and 
HEAD OFFICES: GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Roya. Insurance — Lompanp Srruer, | Strand, London. 
NDON. 
Roya Insurancs Buripives, Noata Jonn Srazzr, AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
LIVERPOOL. MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 

OAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 1 New Barpesz Sraesrt, Buackrasars, E.C, 
Total Annual Revenue exceeds .,. £800,000 The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 

’ Accumulated Funds in Hand ... . £1,600,000 | Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended to Life, 1886. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
Shin Eassinnteabnd-00 pot Cunt of toe Pobaiane Sine 
ment—66 per t. of the ums 
on First Class Risks. 


'NEW SOHEME IN LIFE ASSURANOE. 
A COMPLETE LIFE POLICY. 


A new and valuable scheme of Life Assurance has 
“ . | Life ment—60 Cent. of the Premiums on 
{ate bape perpen hy ert ee. — clicle: of the Aitet sorkes 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—$1,252,174. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and eharacter, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


llowing important advantages : 

Ist. The Premium to be paid by the Assured will be 
restricted to a certain fixed number of years, 
although the life may extend toa much longer 
period. ‘ 

2nd. He can discontinue his policy at any time with- 
out rey —24 every Premium he has 

will bo 


pio Life Policies,” securing to 











pelt the Foner am bet ont of a Boligy te be Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
completed by twenty payments, and discontinued | Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 
after the ined. the Insurance may be converted 
into a “ paid-up ” Policy, which will stand good INSTITUTED 1820. 
for three-twen of the original sum. _—_ 
. Heis thus relieved from the of cor-| The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 


with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,000L, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
warcs of 950,0001. 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 
It will hence be seen that ample Szcunity is 
nteed to the Policy holders. Attention is 
nvited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 


necessity 
tinuing to pay his Premiums, when failing health, 
advanced age, or reduced income might render the 
continuance of such payments It. 
Prospectuses, tables, and further particulars re- 
ting this scheme may be had by application at 
Company's Offices, or of its Agents. ; 


Rgport ro ANNUAL Meztine Avoust orn, 1869,— 
Nett Fire Premiums received in 1868 ... . £475,572 





New Life nee Mew Life —— eden ney be effected 08 the most moderate terms and the most 

( Yorrespon “eevee y ibe 1 d ns. 

ta prey aL ye wey Fire 22,928 The Sooveny also grants Annuities and Endow- 
————— Dividends, and( rite 144,045 — uses may be obtained at the Offices as 
all out-goings. ....-++2e6 above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ONOGRAM 8S.—The 
STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and 
cheap STATIONERY, post free. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY 
COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick street, Covent 


garden, London. 


ILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC 
SPELLING. Sixth Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 1 Old Broad street (E.C.), 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
and 16 and 17 Pallmall (W.) 

Instituted 1603. 
ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with this 
Company on every description of property, at 
moderate rates of premium, and entirely free of 


ty. 
"Policy-holders, and all intending insurers, should 
take advantage of on to tapes —** 
selves fully from loss by fire, and as presen 
ino meet —— time to benefit by the discount 











cloth. 
Counters.may be had. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria lane. 





Comp! " 
Offien? ete prospectuses may be had at the Company's of 5 per cent. per annum 52 —* all 822 RTRAITS of ARCHITECTS.— 
already —*5 as oe Ron gpa wedi | a * insurances being effected 5 The BUILDER of bg fh hee a Bd 
A cop the Memorandum and Articles of tennial Policies are charged only six years’ | by post 54., contains: View — Mr J enne- 
Wlices of th > Soli watered tote, can be) Pept d liberal settlement of claims —5—————— ‘Chee Ornamented Doors— 
seat af the Osices.of the Solicitors. ss commission allowed on Foreign and | Titian’s Country Cadore—Notes * Dutch — 


Applications for Shares will be received by 2 
9D 


Seakers and Brokers; end 
— 





aes street, a W.C., and all Newsmen. 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ley Hall Asylum,’ &e. 3yols. 
A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author - 
— a at 
charming—all of thon We —— —— 
— rver. " 


HELEN’S Tina Ove By Lady 


BLAkE. 
The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 


O.rPHant, Author of Salem Chapel,’ &c. 

URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 8 vols. 

“A very pleasant novel,”—-Athengum, 

The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 

THORNBURY, 8 vols. 

VIOLA. By the Anthor of ‘Caste,’ 
‘Pearl,’ &c. 3 vols. (September 24. 

HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlbro’ st. 





A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


On October oth will be published, to be continued 
—— on the Ssconp Saturday of every 
month, 


Tee ACADEMY. A Monthly 
i Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and 


THE question which the rs of Tax 

An mere to mont ot * 2* 222 do 
ropose w is not 

ex — The best prth ogy. pes 

be found in the erly porebares the best justification 

of the undertaking will be its eventual success, 


Tue Acapgemy will contain : 


1 Rav written by men of 
Bn». poe yf Minne thos forming a 
of skilled and authoritative opinion upon current, 
and jally current Foreten, literature. At the 
same time, it will be an especial aim to 
as possible, the pith of the works review 


2, Classified Lists of all * —— and 
articles, English and Foreign, which may be inte- 
resting to general readers, or useful to students. No 
work will be mentioned which does not reach a 
certain standard of excellence, 


8. Early and Accurate Intelligences, aided by a 
large Foreign correspondence, about all matters of 
scientific and literary interest.: Under this head 
will be comprised literary announcements, current 
biographical news, discoveries of manuscripts and 
inscriptions, accounts of excavations, &c. The 
28 * ou wanted, ill also 

a a w 
be carefully reported? 

4. Original Researches upon subjects of general 
interest will be published from time te time. , 
Tas AcapeMy will be the organ of no sect or 
pert, but ts it — from giving an 
of all the chief t and philosophical w 
A large space will be devoted to Scimncm, in t 
78 sense of that werd, and the utmost efforts 
will be made to render this Journal an adequate 
record of its progress in all countries. 


The result will be to present a more accurate and 
com view of whatever is most remarkable 
in tke learned and polite literature, the science, and 
art of the age, than has hitherto been attained. 


five, as far 





*,* ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FIRST NUMBER of THE ACADEMY must be 
sent to the Publisher not later than the 2nd of 


JOHN MORRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
—o— 
THE STORY OF MY LOVE. 
8 vols. 
HIRELL 
By J. SAUNDERS, Author of ‘Abel Drake's Wife,’ . 
8 vols. 


VERONIQUE, 
FLORENCE MARR 
Author of ‘Love's Conflict. 

8 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. 
By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 
2 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 


By Yat, 


3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN, 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret's Engegement.’ 
3 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT, 
By J. A. ST JOHN BLYTHE. 
3 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE 


By Ms HENRY WOOD, 


of ‘The Channings.’ 3 vols. 
— {Ready on the aoth inet, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, ¢ New Buslington street. 

















So cm Natalia, ame tontten 
———_ 





1869. 
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Cr . . 


It — upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled STOCK of ELECTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL GOODs, 


DISH COVERS, 

~ HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


NHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


sites 8— SILVER.—The EAS wipe 
introduced more than years 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the 

patent process of and Co., is beyond 


Messrs 
all ———— the best next to sterling 
silver can be — 


article 
as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 


— from real silver, 
small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 





























finish and durability, as follows: 
~ | Fiddle | Bena | Thread | Mine's 
or Old or 
Sik er. Pattern. PatterD.! rp read. 
2s. a) 25. d| £8, d.| £8. d, 
— 32 —— ee i —— ah 
! eereeeeee . > o 
13 Dorsert forks ccmedj § 2 of 2 Tf 210 PEM. 
12 Dessert spoons ......) 1 2 .| 1 7 «| 110 ,jJ tal. 
12 Tea spoons .........+++ 14 10 — 
oe — * - 9 2 « 12 - 1386 
2 Sauce ladies ......... 6 « B cle 8 of « Be 
1 Gravy spoon ......... - 6 - 8 6. 9 «|. 96 
ca on TAs PR a a Oe 
1 Mustard spoon, 
1 DO rans as : é . : «le —* 
ita of theres ieis fis jis. 
1 Butter koiffe ......... » 8 se 4 - 4 .). 43 
1 ladle oeeere ee Pe . ~ 12 * 14 * . 1b. 
1 Seer aifer e⸗⸗⸗⸗ * 3 . . . . 4 . . 46 
Total.........) 9 | GitlL 16 6)12 8 eis 2 6 
article to be had singly at the same p 
iy to contain the 


rices. 
above, and a relative 


A second quality of Fiddle Pattern : 

Table Spoons and Forks £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert ,, * - 0160 ,, 
Tea Spoons - - 00 4, 


‘The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 


Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and 
Forks and Carvers. . 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from 3/, 15s, to 21/. 16s. 


‘ISH COVERS, Electro Silver, 
from 92. the set of Four to 261. 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver 


from 71. 10s. to 18/. 18s, the Set of Four: War- 
mers, 7/. 28, 6d. to 151. 153, 


Cres and LIQUEUR FRAMES, 


Electro Silver, &., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


FENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 











PIECES.—Buyers of the ubove are requesied, before 
tinall to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
SHOW ROO They contain such an assortment 


of Fenders, Sto Ranzes, Chimney-pieces, Fire- 
irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap- 
proached elsew either for variety, novelty, beaut, 
of design, or exquisiteness of —-> Bla 
Stoves, 8. to ol. 5s.; Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, 3l, 8s. to 334, 108.; Bronzed Fenders, 
3s, 60, to 5/. 128,; Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu 
ornaments, from 3/. 3s, to 25/,; Chimney-pieces, from 
ee oem Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 





> WILLIAM: S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By Appointment to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, | 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 


TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


With Lists or Prices, and Puians of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 3 
At 39, Oxrorp Street; 1, 1, 2, 3, and. 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perrys Pace, 
and 1, Newman Yarp, Lonpon, W. 








URNITURE in complete Suites 


for Le gpa : horses Br A gis Fancy 
oods, Polished and Japann eal, always on 
—* These are made by William S. Burton, at bis 
Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article is 
nteed. China ‘foilet Ware in great variety, 

43. set of five pieces. 


“FP AMPS of ALL SORTS and 


PATTERNS. — WILLIAM S. BURTON 
invites inspection of this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS. 
The collection of French Moderateur Lamps, care- 
fully selected at Paris, defies competition. The 
prices vary from 8s. to17/. Each Lamp is guaranteed 

rfect, but to ensure their proper action, WILLIAM 
EB BORTON 2 
Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s, 6d. per 



































Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s. 
to 11. 93. 6d, 

Down Pillows, from 10s, 6d. to 17s, 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every 
variety. — 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON 


BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM is 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He has EIGHT 
LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with 
—* Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable 

olding Bedsteads, from 10s. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
lis.; and cots, from 14s. 6d.; handsome Orna- 
mental iron and Brass Bedstead», in great variety, 


from 12. 133, 6d. to 451. 
ASELIERS in GLASS or 


METAL.—The increased and increasing use 
of Gas in private houses has induced WILLIAM S. 
BURTON to collect from the varicus Manufacturers 
in Metal and Glass all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
Offices, Passa and Dwelling Rooms, as well as to 
have some des a expres-l for him; these are ON 
SHOW over his TWENT LARGE ROOMS, and 
present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an 
unequalled assortment. They are marked in plain 
figures, at prices proportionate with those which have 
tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the Kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. 








(«wo-light) to 232, 


WATER DISHES, in every variety, and 
of the newést and most recherche tterns, are O 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 
19s. the set of six ; elegant Modern Patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
49s. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 
Silver-plated Handles, 8/. 23, to si. 8l. the set of five ; 
Electro-plated, 92. to 267. the set of four; Block Tin 
Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; 
Britannia Metal, 21s. to 803.; Electro-plated, on 
Britannia Metal, full size, 52. 53s.; ditto, on Nickel, 
full size, 100. 





UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 


most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on Saleat WILLIAM 


























gallon. ’ ; 
fall size, 2s. 6d each. S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
— ‘Chinn - 6. each. because of the largeness of the Sales. A of 
J Cotton Wicks - . 8d. perdozen, 
Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in 
‘great variety. Table | Dessert 6, vers 
EDDING MANUFACTURED Ivory Handles. * roo per 
on the Premises, and guaranteed by : Dozen, | Dozen. | air. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. ealeatizne 
7 inch ivory handles — 
For Bedsteads, Wide. Sit, |4ft.Gin. 65 ft. -inch hem beinmss|: — 
fad fn, 63 
Best straw palliaases ..... .12 .|.15 .. 7ꝛ Gus tvory — ie in” CB e 
Best French alva mattresscs...... - 16. . 18 .|4inch finest African ivory 
Beat cotton mattresses ...... ° -}1 2 61 6 6 “BM .1/27 . 1B 
Coloure’ wool mattresses ......... -|1 5 . | 8 6] Ditto, with silver ferules ...... 2 . 35... | «13 6 
Best brown wool mattresses ...... 1 ll 6 1 14 6 | Ditto, with silvered blades ..., 46 . | 33. | 13 . 
Good white wool mattresses ...... 2 3 2 7 .| Nickel electro silver handles} 23. | 19 . 7 6 
Extra super do. do. 3 13 4 1 .| Bone and Horn Handles— 
Su horse hair do.........«+«. 2 2 18 3 6 6 | White bone handles..........,..,. 13.6 {11 , 3. 
Extra super do. 3 18 410 .| Ditto, balance handles. ......... 23.117. 4 6 
German spring hair stuffing ...... -| 4 7 6 415 .| Black horn rimmed shoulders} 18 . | 15 6 4 6 
Extra SUPCE d+ ..sssescecereeseeese- t +} 510.6 . .| Ditto, very strong riveted 
French mattress for use over handles 12 6 9 6 a. 
spring 217 .|3 4 
a hn oe Lapaine Sager greg 3 : 4 “5614 
* rit —3B32 ‘Se od. ’ ‘| The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
dd 65513 .| Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
Do, best white at 3s.0d.per Ib. -| 617 6 712 . | and Carvers. 


PIER MACHE and IRON 


TEA-TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA- 
TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, 
whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 

Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per Set of Three . + from 25s. to 10 guineas. 
Iron ditto. from 7s. 6d. to4 guineas. 


Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 





{ANCY WOODS in BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE by means of an entirely New 
process.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON is now making 
CABINET FURNITURE for BED-ROOMS, 
Japanned in imitation of the more costly Woods, and 
selling it at prices scarcely above those ordinarily 
obtained for common painted deal. 


Wardrobes in imitation of Maple, inlaid 

with Tulip Wood, from . . . «. « 40 0 
Chestsof Drawers ..... 210 
Wash Stands * 018 0 
Dressing Tables — 016 0 
Toilet Glasses . . . 15 0 
Towel Horses » 0 6 6 





Manufactory, 84 Newman street. 


D188, COVERS: and HOT; 





BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, &c. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE-- 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 


N .SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display 
‘of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 


each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public, and -marked at prices 
—— with those that have tended to make 

is establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 83,; Pillar Showers, 3/. 
to 51. 12s.; Nursery, 18s. to 383-; Sponging, 6s. to 
$23.; Hip, 13s. to 38s. A large assortment of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
lls. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 


ITCHEN REQUISITES 


(inclading BRUSHES and TURNERY).— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has every Article forthe 
FURNISHING of KITCHENS arranged in Four 
Sets, each complete in itself. 

1 2 3 4 
2s.a|£ad\¢aa)e « a. 
Kitchen Utensils ...... 68 8 824 8 11012 9 318 | 
ee ER ee mr cheer dvmaes 6 


Total per Set.........(89 9 8/399 9 71811 917 0 6 


No. 1, suitable for any Mansion. 
8 ditto good-class Houses 
» 3 ditto small ditto. 
» 4 ditto the smallest ditto, 

Any single article may be had at the same price 
quoted for it in the different Lists.—For particulars 
see Illustrated Catalogue, which can be had free by 
post. 








EDSTEADS, BATHS, and 


LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has 12 
large Show- Rooms devoted exclusively to the separate 
display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC 
BEDSTEADS. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 

Be from . . . 128 6d to £20 Os each. 

Shower Baths, from . . 83 Od to £603 ,, 

Lamps(Moderateur),from 6s 0d to £773 
All other kinds at the same rate. 

Pure Colza Oil . . . . 3 6d per gallon. 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 


ONLY.—The largest assortment o London- 
made TEA URNS in the world (including all 
the recent novelties, many of which are registered) 
is 3 SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, from 30a 
to . 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, 


BRONZES, and LAMPS — WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of these 
displayed in Two Large Show Rooms. Each article 
is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 
5 from whom William 8. Burton imports them 

t. 


Clocks, from ...-:. 

Candelabra, from . . . 13s. 6d. to 161. 10s. per 
pair 

Bronzes, from. . . . « 18s, to 162, 1és. 

Lamps, Moderateur, from . 63. to oi. 

Pure Colza Oil . . « « 8s, 6d. per gallon. 


. 78. 6d. to 45. 





The Vans deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs as under :-— 
TWICE DAILY. ; 


KILBurn 


Barswarnn | CampEN Town - St Jonn’s Woop | Weat Exp (ALL Parts) 
Beveize Park CHELSEA Haversrock Hii Houuoway KENSINGTON 
Brompton | Cit | Higusury ISLINGTON — Tows | 


Boroves 


With the present Raitway raciuities the cost of delivering 





| Borxton | Campenwer, | Cxiarmau | 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
Fu | HAMMeasuitn 


LHAM 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 


Huans Hitt 
Datston | Hacxnzy | Hampstzap | 


KENNINGTON L 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAG | 


to the most distant 


Psckuam | 


Houtoway (Urrzrn) | Huicnoats | 


always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Norrise Hiut 


PIMLIco 
Sngrasrp’s Buse 


Tors Hint | Watworra | Wanp:worra 


K 
Goods beyond the places above-named delivered by special arrangement. rae gt 


parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will 
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